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Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 





As natural to enjoy 


chewing gem as to 


run and play... 


... as a matter of fact these pleasures are very 
important from the standpoint of exercise. 
Children require the exercise gum gives in this 
day of soft foods. It helps let their jaws develop 
properly — without overcrowded teeth. And 
tested experiments in research show that chew- 
ing gum five to ten minutes after 
meals has the tendency to reduce tar- 
tar and decay. Gum chewing 
should not only be “permitted” 
a \ but encouraged. There is a rea- 


son, a time and place for gum. 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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NEW PLAN OF HOME STUDY | 


New standards in material and presenta- 
tion 


LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits 
and persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advance- 
ment. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences. 
Also 


Specialized and advanced courses in all 
these Divisions, in Education, Business, 
Divinity, Social Service Administration. 





THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 


Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 








SECOND SEMESTER NEEDS 


Upton Arithmetic Now teachers get aid and pu- 
Workbooks pils have fun in dictionary 





study with 
for as a 4.5.6) Adventures in 
for grades 7, 8...each 28c Dictionary Land 
clear, low in price, Three workbooks for middle 
diagnostic and remedial grades. Each 20c 








COLORFUL SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Cinder the Cat Bozo the Woodchuck John and Jean 
Toby Chipmunk Skags the Milk Horse 
Judy's Ocean Voyage Jean and Jerry's Vacation 
Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land 
Robin and Jean in England The Museum Comes to Life 





English Practice | Tes:hors_onhure, about ih 
Books 


Lockwood's Practice 
For Grades 3, 4, each 20c Sheets 


For Grades 5, 6, each 24c in English Grammar and 


Supply the necessary in- | Punctuation, for higher 
formal training missed in | grades. Part |—40c; Part 
formal texts ll, 36c; Complete 64c. 








Write Us If You are Interested in These Books 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois | 
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@ WHO'LL man the boats? Where are the leaders that 

“times like these demand"? Shall cries for relief echo 
back from unmanned life-boats and deserted shores? 

The educational load has grown heavy. Our peopls 
believe in education to the extent of crowding our class- 
rooms as never before. High-school attendance has in- 
creased thirteen times as rapidly as has the general popu- 
lation in the last three decades. 

Schools supported only by local property taxation can- 
not continue in many communities any longer. For months 
some of them have run upon credit obtained only by non- 
payment of teachers. Unpaid salaries to Illinois teachers 
now total about $28,000,000. 

Failure to modify our revenue system in keeping with 
social and economic trends produces incongruous results: 
Children suffering in crowded schools with crippled pro- 
grams. Ovaweled, unpaid teachers dependent on char- 
ity in some cases. Underpaid teachers in numerous in- 


stances worried in a vain attempt to “carry on" effectively. 
The slashing in school costs in Illinois relatively far more 
Yet, citizens with 


severe than for the Nation as a whole. 


big incomes and real ability to support government "get- 
ting by" all too easily in support of schools and other 
governmental services. Our people spending as much for 
agers as for schools. Far less money for education than 
or nicotine and amusements. As much spent on grain 
futures in Chicago markets in one week as education in 
Illinois now costs in two years; and such a business going 
relatively untaxed for state and local purposes. 

Illinois promises a good common school education to 
every child within hor tention, Are the children of 1934 
any less dear or valuable than were those of a few years 
ago? Then why should school privileges be withdrawn to 
the extent of crippling the very lives of our children and 
the future welfare of the State 

Other states with constitutional provisions essentially 
like our own have found revenue sources to supplement 
local property tax income for education. Diversion of 
some of the present sources of state income or creation of 
new tax sources by state authority must come to the 
schools soon. Either relief—or educational —. 

L.R. G. 
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A New Deal 


Education in 


By W. C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


® THE depression has made us keen- 

ly aware of both the weaknesses 
and the strength of our public school 
system in Illinois. When times were 
prosperous and support was adequate 
in most of the districts of the state, 
without serious complaint from tax- 
payers, we were inclined to overlook 
our inherent weaknesses and to ride 
along with the current. Our strong 
points loomed large when compared 
with the weaknesses of other states. As 
a result we tended to become improvi- 
dent and to lose our educational per- 
spective. 

The reports of committees of the 
State Teachers Association dealing 
with critical issues in public education 
from time to time have frequently been 
received in a perfunctory manner. The 
volumes of statistics published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
on conditions in the schools have not 
been critically analyzed and used, and 
some of the private studies which have 
brought to light important findings 
and significant interpretations regard- 
ing public education in Illinois have 
not received the critical consideration 
to which they were entitled. 


Educational Leadership and the 
Present Crisis 


These facts indicate an attitude of 
self-satisfaction and intellectual stupor 
on the part of our leaders not charac- 
teristic of educational statesmanship. 
The resulting effect is that we now face 
emergencies which might have been 
anticipated and at least partly averted 
before the crisis arrived. Some of our 
leaders foresaw the impending crisis 
and prepared their schools for the re- 
adjustments required, in so far as the 
state system would permit. Too many 
were caught flatfooted at the tape and 
as a result the school system as a 
“*Abstract of address delivered before the Mlinois 


Schoolmasters’ Club at Peoria, October 6, 1933, and 
published at request of several who heard it. 
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for Public 


Illinois: 


whole suffers the consequences of their 
failure to lead. 

Our Superintendent of Public In- 
struction pointed out in his September 
Press Bulletin a glaring weakness in 
the failure of school trustees through- 
out the state to utilize educational 
leadership in the solution of school 
problems. The depression has merely 
accentuated this mistaken policy. It 
is symptomatic of underlying causes. 
One of these causes is undoubtedly 
lack of confidénce in the ability of our 
leaders to solve the immediate prob- 
lems in school administration created 
by the depression. A second is due to 
the emergence of lay leadership that 
has entrenched itself in pressure 
groups which subordinate public edu- 
cation to their own selfish purposes. A 
third can be charged to the failure of 
our leadership to cultivate wholesome 
public relations and to organize pub- 
lic opinion in support of schools. A 
fourth cause can be traced to our fail- 
ure to secure a legal status for our 
leadership in the administration of 
local schools. And a fifth cause re- 
sults from the inability of our leaders 
to develop throughout the state a body 
of traditions in the successful admin- 
istration of schools which act as pow- 
erful restraints on school board mem- 
bers in the usurpation of powers not 
conferred upon them either by law or 
practice. 

The weakness pointed out and the 
causes indicated cannot be ignored by 
those in positions of educational re- 
sponsibility. The elimination of the 
weakness through the correction of the 
causes constitutes a pressing challenge 
to our leaders in the state. 


Adequate School Support 

We must not too hastily reach the 
conclusion that all of our troubles in 
education in Illinois are the result of 
the economic depression. Some of 
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them have been in the making for a 
long time and the depression has 
merely acted as a poultice to bring 
them to a head. Our antiquated meth- 
od of supporting government and edu- 
cation solely through a general prop- 
erty tax is perhaps our greatest ill. 
Unfortunately, the remedying of this 
ill does not rest directly upon the lead- 
ers in education but upon the legisla- 
ture of the state. However, we cannot 
entrust the responsibility for adequate 
school support entirely to the legisla- 
ture. We must inform the public with 
respect to needed tax reform, and must 
carry on the investigations which will 
enable our leaders to assist the legisla- 
ture to modernize the taxing system of 
the state. 

Lesson material on our tax system 
should be prepared for use in junior 
and senior high schools to inform both 
the pupils and teachers regarding the 
dependence of government and schools 
on taxation, the defects of our present 
tax laws, and the methods of remedy- 
ing these defects. Through the aid of 
the schools enlightened public opinion 
in support of tax reform can be devel- 
oped, and the way smoothed for the 
consideration of tax measures by the 
legislature of the state. 


The Problem of the Small School 
District 


A second problem of large impor- 
tance requiring a new deal in Illinois 
is that of the small school district. This 
problem has been with us since 1855 
when the politicians in the legislature 
refused to accept the recommendation 
of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to make the congressional town- 
ship the unit of school organization in 
framing a basic educational law for 


the state and substituted the rural com- 


munity or local district. Despite the 
fact that 75 per cent of the population 
of the state is now classified in the fed- 
eral census as urban, the district sys- 
tem still persists and we hold the 
championship in number of rural dis- 
tricts maintained in 1932—(10,041). 
The 236 districts with fewer than 6 
pupils enrolled, 1,375 districts with 
from 6 to 11 pupils enrolled, and 
2,491 districts with 11 to 15 pupils en- 
rolled, stand as a condemning testi- 
monia! of the force of our educational 
ieadership. No amount of standardi- 
zation can vitalize these decadent dis- 
tricts. Long ago most of them should 
have become part of consolidation 
projects on ground of economy, if not 
improved educational opportunities. 
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The physical facilities in many of these 
districts are conducive to consolida- 
tion, and the law makes such action 
possible. Only the lag of local pro- 
vincialism needs to be overcome 
through our educational leadership to 
realize considerable consolidation un- 
der existing laws. 

The adoption of the independent 
township high-school district in 1872 
and its subsequent recent development 
under the community high-school law 
has been considered a partial solution 
to the problems created by the small 
district. While no person can deny 
that the creation of large independent 
districts for the maintenance of sec- 
ondary schools has done much to es- 
tablish and develop secondary educa- 
tion in the state, yet the independent 
overlying secondary school district 
cannot be regarded as a final or satis- 
factory solution to the evils of the 
small district system. The creation of 
the independent secondary school dis- 
trict has complicated school organiza- 
tion and administration in the state by 
the establishment of over 500 addi- 
tional taxing units authorized to 
spread additional taxes on real estate. 
In prosperous times the areas so affect- 
ed have been able to meet the tax de- 
mands of the dual system without seri- 
ous complaint from the taxpayers, but 
in a period of depression the cost of 


schools along with other governmental ' 


expenses has become burdensome and 
necessitates retrenchments that impair 
the efficiency of education in both the 
underlying and overlying districts. The 
dual system also makes for waste in 


«KCC 


¥ @ OUR antiquated method 
of supporting government 
and education solely through 
a general property tax is per- 
% haps our greatest ill. 
% @ DESPITE the fact that 75 
per cent of the population 
of the state is now classified in 
the federal census as urban, 
the district system still persists 
and we hold the championship 
¥ in number of rural districts 
; maintained in 1932—10,041. 


@ SINCE the saving effected 

through the substitution of 
¥ the county for the district unit 
% will more than provide the cost 
of equalization among the ¥% 
¥ counties, the legislation con- 3 
: templated is certainly timely ¥ 
and with unified support from 
our leaders in education 
should stand an_ excellent 
; chance of enactment. 
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the cost of general control, and may 
contribute to inarticulation between 
the elementary and secondary units. 

It is inconceivable that any program 
of educational reorganization could 
contemplate the wholesale scrapping 
of these independent high-school or- 
ganizations or the curtailment of sec- 
ondary-school facilities. All the studies 
of trends show that our problem of 
secondary education will grow larger 
for several years, at least. We must 
provide a more varied type of second- 
ary education for the increasing num- 
ber of pupils seeking secondary edu- 
cation. We may have to meet this task 
with less money than we have been 
accustomed to spend for secondary ed- 
ucation in past years. But a good pro- 
gram of secondary education cannot 
be projected on a debilitated elemen- 
tary school. Hence, if secondary edu- 
cation is to be kept up to standard the 
elementary schools cannot be neg- 
lected. The issue is therefore clear; 
namely, that if our public schools are 
to go forward instead of backward we 
must seek a larger unit—not less than 
the county—for the purpose of eco- 
nomical administration and adequate 
financial support. 

For the last six years the State 
Teachers Association has acted favor- 
ably on reports of the Committee on 
Larger District Unit, which has pre- 
pared three bills for introduction at 
the next regular session of the legisla- 


‘ture, providing for the establishment 


of the county as the unit of school 
organization and administration, state 
aid for transportation, equalization 
among the counties, and substituting 
ministerial control over existing dis- 
trict boundaries for specific legisla- 
tive action. Before these bills are in- 
troduced they should embody the best 
experience of the country on county 
unit, and a campaign of pre-submis- 
sion publicity carried on designed to 
enlist public support. 

Since the saving effected through 
the substitution of the county for the 
district unit will more than provide 
the cost of equalization among the 
counties, the legislation contemplated 
is certainly timely and with unified 
support from our leaders in education 
should stand an excellent chance of 
enactment. 

The committee sponsoring the prep- 
aration of the county unit bill must 
realize that anything short of a com- 
plete and thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion of our present system will invite 
certain defeat. The bill must provide 
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for the abolition of the district system 
and the organization of the county into 
one unit for taxing purposes and ad- 
ministration. Districts organized under 
a board of education, maintaining a 
full program of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, and employing a 
competent superintendent, may func- 
tion as independent districts with re- 
spect to administration and supervision 
but not taxation, except that they 
should by special election be permitted 
to vote an additional tax for local 
purpose. An elective county board 
selected at large must be provided, 
whose chief duty it is to select the 
county superintendent and then to ap- 
prove or disapprove the recommenda- 
tions which he submits. It is idle to 
present any bill which does not pro- 
vide for this method of selecting the 
chief educational officer of the county. 
The evidence in favor of board selec- 
tion as opposed to popular election is 
so overwhelming that any attempt to 
retain the latter method would doom 
the whole bill to premature burial. 


Need for Enhancement of State 
Department's Powers 


A third serious problem confronting 
education in Illinois has to do with 
the enhancement of the power of the 
state department of education in the 
organization and administration of 
public education throughout the state. 
Much reconstruction will no doubt be 
required before education recovers 
from the effects of this depression and 
adjusts itself to the new demands of 
society. Some of the readjustments 
needed will require constitutional 
change and legislative authorization, 
but many should be made by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at such 
times and by such methods as the inter- 
ests of public education may require. 

The weakness of our Department of 
Public Education as at present consti- 
tuted for assuming large discretionary 
powers is shown by Dean Thomas E. 
Benner in the September issue of the 
ILtinois TEACHER to be due to two 
facts: (1) that the general practice of 
state legislatures is to refrain from 
granting broad discretionary powers 
to individual officers which are freely 
granted to boards; and (2) that the 
method of choosing our state superin- 
tendent is a barrier to the full realiza- 
tion of the potential leadership of the 
position. He concludes in brief that 
the establishment of a state board of 
education and the removal of the con- 
stitutional barrier to permit the selec- 
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tion of our chief school official by this 
board rather than by popular election 
is the key problem in educational re- 
covery and in the future development 
of the schools of the state. 
Authorities in educational adminis- 
tration very generally agree that the 
organization and administration of 
public education in any state is en- 
tirely too complicated and technical 
for legislative administration, and that 
the road to progress lies in the ap- 
pointment of a state board of educa- 
tion with the right to select a commis- 
sioner of education properly qualified 
to assume as its chief executive officer 
important duties of educational states- 
manship for the state. Appointment 
of the commissioner by the state board 
of education is considered the safest 
method and the one most in keeping 
with modern administrative practice.’ 
The demand of the time is for vig- 
orous leadership in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. “Local school sys- 
tems need guidance in overcoming 
their many difficulties. Problems of 
finance and inequality of school sup- 
port need to be investigated and solved 
on a state-wide basis. Refinements in 
supervision, administration, methods, 
and research which have advanced rap- 
idly in urban areas need to be made 
available to rural schools. Teachers 
and principals should be recruited 
from among the most capable persons, 
trained for the demand, placed so as 
best to utilize their training, and re- 
munerated so as to call forth and re- 
tain their best energies. These and 
hundreds of other items call for im- 
provement under the leadership of 
state officers of public education.” 
Furthermore, if education is the 
function of the state, the state commis- 
sioner should be granted broad judi- 
cial power to adjust matters of contro- 
versy between superintendents and 
their boards, between districts, and be- 
tween school patrons and local school 
officers without resorting to the courts. 
The people and their local boards of 
education must be protected from their 
own folly. Adequate protection cannot 
be secured through the legislature or 
the courts. It can be had only through 
the professional leadership of the 
state’s chief educational officer sup- 
ported by a powerful state board of 
education. 
The frequency in recent months with 





1Gaaves, F. P. The Administration of American 
Education, p. 548. 





"The Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
265. 


tendence, p. 
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which boards of school trustees have 
either ignored or refused to seek pro- 
fessional advice in the solution of im- 
portant school problems has been so 
great and the results of such actions 
have proved to be so disastrous that 
we should no longer experience diffi- 
culty with the legislature in securing 
support fi r measures designed to pro- 
vide professional checks and balances 
by the state. The educational debacle 
in Chicago has so shocked the good 
citizenry of the city that thousands of 
voters would welcome the opportunity 
to support measures designed to sub- 
ordinate home rule of schools and to 
enhance state control, providing the 
state control is professional and not 
political. State control through a pow- 
erful state department of education, 
such as is had by several of the states, 
would have saved for education in Chi- 
cago within the last ten years several 
millions of dollars on school buildings 
alone. 

We have outgrown the town-meeting 
type of government made famous in 
New England and pioneer Illinois. 
Trained service is needed in every de- 
partment of government and public 
administration. Local interest and in- 
fluence must be exerted through com- 
munity organizations and not commu- 
nity politics. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is the present-day successor 
to the old New England town meeting 
which received reports about the 
schools from the selectmen of the town 
and visiting committee. 


Our Program of Public Relations 
The fourth weakness in public edu- 


cation in Illinois which in my judg- 
ment needs a new deal is our program 
of public relations. The importance 
of wholesome relations between school 
leaders and teachers on the one hand 
and supporting communities on the 
other has probably not been fully ap- 
preciated or adequately understood. I 
do not minimize the work in public 
relations of our state department of 
education, the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and the efforts of indi- 
vidual leaders in local districts here 
and there throughout the state. Many 
features of the work merit commenda- 
tion and further development. The 
weakness lies in the fact that our eéf- 
forts to date have been entirely too 
poorly organized and too sporadic. 
We cannot expect to win unquali- 
fied public support on generalities. 
Occasional hortatory appeals to the 
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sentiments of the people must give 
place to a clear, systematic presenta- 
tion of facts. The only hope of pene- 
trating the emotional haloes of both 
the friends and foes of public educa- 
tion is through a well-conceived pro- 
gram of fact finding and fact dissem- 
ination. Dependable support can be 
secured in no other way. The increas- 
ing social demands for education must 
be revealed; the elimination of ado- 
lescents from opportunities in business 
and industry must be explained; the 
bogy of “fads and frills” must be ex- 
ploded; the danger of unlimited class 
loads must be shown; the fallacy of 
penny-wise economies in instructional 
supplies must be corrected; the impor- 
tance of properly trained teachers and 
administrative officers must be pre- 
sented; and the necessity of a curricu- 
lum designed to qualify children for 
life in modern society instead of the 
frontier in pioneer times must be dis- 
closed. 

The development of a program of 
public relations which will function 
effectively in every community in the 
state is the only certain method of 
eliminating politics and politicians 
from public education in Illinois. Fur- 
thermore, our leaders will be unable 
to develop a program of public edu- 
cation in accordance with present and 
future needs until the public is made 
intelligently critical of the issues of 
public education in the state. 


% @ THE educational debacle 
in Chicago has so shocked 
the good citizenry ‘of the city 
that thousands of voters would 
welcome the opportunity to ; 
¢ support measures designed to 3 
¥ ne he home rule of 3 
schools and to enhance state 
control, providing the state 
% control is professional and not 
¥ political. 
@ THE only hope of pene- 
trating the emotional 
¥% haloes of both the friends and 
foes of public education is 
through a well-conceived 
gram of fact finding and fact 
dissemination. 


@ THE development of a pro- 

gram of public relations 
which will function effectively 
in every community in the 
state is the only certain meth- 
od of eliminating politics and 
politicians from public educa- 


tion in Illinois. 
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School Relief— 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Director of Research 


Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


@ WITH school relief likely to be 

one of the major issues of the third 
special session of the 58th General 
Assembly, it seems opportune to con- 
sider earnestly some ways and means 
for such relief. 

A prime consideration is that such 
relief be immediate. Otherwise, several 
communities must close their school- 
house doors and turn their children 
into the streets, and hundreds of 
schools will again be forced (1) to 
reduce or withhold salaries of already 
suffering teachers and (2) to cripple 
further the educational opportunities 
of childhood by again shortening 
terms, skimping on the already mea- 
ger curricular bill of fare, eliminating 
more members from the teaching staff, 
and the like. 

The delinquency in tax payments in 
certain sections and the general de- 
pletion of assessments throughout the 
State have been such that even the 
present “economy programs” can be 
supported no longer in many parts of 
Illinois by local district property taxa- 
tion. Therefore, general relief must 
(1) come fronr the State, (2) be from 
revenue sources other than general 
property taxation, and (3) be in addi- 
tion to and not merely in lieu of local 
school tax levies. 

Specific ways and means of legisla- 
tive relief are matters of limitation, 
however. (1) In a special !egislative 
session only those specific things men- 
tioned in the call issued by the Gover- 
nor may be acted upon by the General 
Assembly; hence, a call may offer only 
a narrow field of opportunities for 
school relief. (2) Moreover, a relief 
measure for schools must have a wave 
of popular support rallied in behalf 
of it. Powerful interests both within 
and without the legislature always op- 
pose means of raising revenues, and 
two or three state-wide organizations 
cannot successfully promote legisla- 
tion that is opposed by several other 
groups. (3) Also, ways and means 
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Some Ways and Means 


of relief must be made to appear nec- 
essary, desirable, and to some extent 
“politically expedient” as viewed from 
the standpoint of legislators, especially 
their leaders. ,(4) Furthermore, sup- 
port of the state executive department 
is generally essential to any successful 
legislative program; because it is a 
rare thing for a measure to become 
law if administrative forces oppose it 
or if the veto power of the chief execu- 
tive officer be-exercised. (5) It goes 
without mention that any program for 
school relief must consider as far as 
is possible the constitutional hurdles 
that may need to be jumped in the field 
days that may come before the judges 
and the courts. 


Methods of Immediate Relief 


Regardless of whether present or 
new state sources of revenue be used 
for school relief, one fact is apparent. 
Such’ relief cannot be given soon in 
any appreciable amount unless the 
state sells anticipation warrants or 
bonds against forthcoming funds for 
relief purposes. 

Now there are no funds standing 
available in the treasury that can be 
anticipated against by “borrowing” 
under the Anticipation Warrant Act for 
common school purposes. Certainly, it 
would take clever salesmanship to sell 
anticipation warrants against the pres- 
ent arrearages in the state common 
school fund if the retirement of the 
warrants depended only upon collec- 
tion of those delinquent taxes causing 
such arrearages. The state anticipation 
warrant law does not provide for antic- 
ipation on the common school fund, ac- 
cording to an opinion from an eminent 
legal authority on public finance in 
Illinois; this particular point must be 
investigated. 

On the other hand, a “bond pro- 
gram” in the state legislature is no 
minor military fracas. It is a long, 
wearisome campaign wherein vast sup- 
porting forces along a broad front 


are mandatory. It involves many other 
“programs” and several bills if money 
is to be raised immediately. 

Let us see what the legal enactments 
would be for using a “bond program” 
to pay immediately the arrears on the 
common school fund. Probably not 
in the following order but essentially 
the legislative steps are: 

(1) Appropriate about $12,000,000, 
the sum due; such likely would be 
made to the Auditor from the common 
school fund. The sum could be real- 
ized by selling anticipation warrants 
against a state tax levy. 

(2) Levy $16,000,000 to be raised 
as a state-wide property tax on the 
1934 assessment (payable about one 
year later) for paying such arrear- 
ages; charge the state tax-levying board 
—the Governor, the Auditor, and the 
Treasurer—with the certifying of a 
state rate to produce such a levy in one 
year. (To produce an anticipation 
warrant of $12,000,000 as mentioned 
above, $16,000,000 would have to be 
levied as the warrant can reach only 
75 per cent of the levy.) To be sure, 
it is inferred that this rate to produce 
the levy mentioned will not need to 
be certified, because the plan is to pay 
the $12,000,000 obtained by anticipa- 
tion warrants from the later sale of 
bonds. 

(3) Pass the bond issue act, includ- 
ing—(a) pledging faith of State to 
payment of a $12,000,000 bond issue; 
(b) authorizing state officers to con- 
tract a debt in such amount for the 
purpose specified; (c) providing that 
bonds be issued only after constitu- 
tional requirement of state-wide gen- 
eral election, the next being in Novem- 
ber, 1934; (d) authorizing annual 
state-wide property tax to meet interest 
and principal to retire bonds within 
twenty years—if not retired from an- 
other source such as realizing on de- 
linquent taxes above mentioned; (e) 
charging state tax-levying board to cer- 
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tify rate of state tax needed annually 
to meet bond requirements if such rate 
be needed. 

(4) Appropriate $12,000,000 to 
Treasurer from common school fund 
only from (a) taxes collected on 1934 
assessment for meeting arrearages, in 
anticipation of which warrants have 
been sold or (b) other funds—as from 
bond sales—that may be received to 
pay such warrants. 

(5) Present or new sources of reve- 
nue other than the state general prop- 
erty tax might have to be set aside 
specifically to meet proposed bond 
requirements. Bonds most probably 
could not be sold and retired success- 
fully if their payment relied on later 
receipts of those specific taxes which 
cause the present arrearages of $12,- 
000,000. Also, the “bond program” 
would be difficult to enact if later bond 
requirements were to be dependent 
only upon property taxation. 

(6) The state anticipation warrant 
act may need to be “cleared up” on 
the question of ability to anticipate 
against the common school fund. 

The immediate relief from the above 
program comes by obtaining cash from 
the sale of anticipation warrants to be 
retired later either by a bond sale or 
by a state-wide tax. Such bonding 
program rests upon two main pre- 
sumptions. First, it is supposed that 
the people will approve of such bond 
election in November, 1934 in order 
to avoid having $16,000,000 added to 
the state property tax based on the 
1934 assessment. Second, it is pre- 
sumed that the state officers concerned 
in the issue of the anticipation war- 
rants, the tax-levying, etc., will co- 
operate readily and promptly to give 
such program immediate effect. 


January, 


Sources of Revenue 

The gasoline tax and the sales (oc- 
cupational) tax are the chief current 
sources of revenue mentioned as avail- 
able for bases of paying arrearages 
of state school funds, distribution of 
new grants for general school relief 
and for state aid for high schools, and 
the like. Beginning in January, 1934 
the gasoline tax is to be divided by 
giving one-third to the state, the coun- 
ties, and the municipalities, respec- 
tively. The third allotted to the state 
goes to the state department of public 
works and buildings for construction, 
reconstruction, maintenance, and im- 
provement of highways; such third 
(about $10,000,000 annually) already 
has been appropriated and will stand 
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unless such appropriations be changed. 

The sales (occupational) tax is 
yielding almost exactly what we pre- 
dicted* for a 2 per cent rate in Septem- 
ber, 1932; namely, about $3,000,000 
a month. The yield beginning with 
January, 1934 is to replace the state 
property tax for bonds, general reve- 
nue, common school fund, etc.; the 
plan is to allot monthly after bond 
funds are met one-twelfth of the an- 
nual appropriation made to each of 
the other funds. The sales tax unless 
re-enacted ceases June 30, 1935, but 
will produce around $54,000,000 dur- 
ing the eighteen months that it is to 
be a state property replacement tax. 
Now held constitutional before the Su- 
preme Court, such a source of income 
may serve as a dependable base for 
the issuance of anticipation warrants, 
and thus could be used as a basis for 
advancing considerable state school 
aid at an early date. This procedure 
might have many advantages over “a 
bond program.” 

As to urging the sales tax for im- 
mediate school relief, we repeat as we 
have said before, that “a general sales 
tax might be justified under certain 
emergency conditions; for example, 
when a serious blight is about to be cast 
upon the coming generation through 
cessation of public education.” The 
sales tax is a reality, regardless of any 
question of its being a superior tax. 
It could serve no better purpose than 
to support our schools in these critical 
hours of need. If the entire income 


‘Department of R bh and Statisti 1.8.T.A. 
— Revenues for School Support, eee 19. 
Mlinois Teacher, October, page 29. 





were turned over to the schools, the 
state tax could be reduced about a 
third anyway because the state prop- 
erty tax for schools was 16 cents of 
the total 50-cent rate on the 1932 as- 
sessment. Moreover, the principle that 
the state should give a large proportion 
of school support would be estab- 
lished; and in the next regular session 
of the legislature new sources to con- 
tinue such a program could be intro- 
duced by modifying the sales tax to 
be selective and by adding other desir- 
able forms of taxation. 


Some Other Sources 

Other sources of revenue that should 
be urged as bases for school relief 
are: a tax on grain futures; a corpora- 
tion income tax; a selective sales tax 
with really effective rates on such 
things as tobacco, soft drinks, admis- 
sion fees to theaters, and the like; a 
tax on the annual receipts of a long 
list of specified occupations, in case 
a valid personal income tax seems im- 
possible to enact; etc. Readers who 
cannot present effective arguments for 
such measures as may be proposed by 
the legislative committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association should get 
busy to inform themselves. 

Clearly, we must say that a school 
relief program puts us to the chal- 
lenge. The enactment of any reason- 
able program will be difficult. But 
school relief is imperative. Easy days 
for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
in Illinois are over if the schools are 
to carry on efficiently. If we fail the 
cause of education now, we are not 
worthy of our calling. 
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A School Planned for the Future 


By JAMES E. McDADE 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 


Chicago 


@ DURING the period when prepara- 

tions were under way for the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition Superin- 
tendent William J. Bogan gave consid- 
eration to the possibility of exhibiting 
in a nearby school during the period 
of the Fair some of the constructive 
work of the city schools. It happened 
that at 41st Street and Lake Park 
Avenue, almost immediately adjoining 
the Century of Progress grounds, there 
was need for the erection of an elemen- 
tary school building of moderate size. 
It was decided to take advantage of 
this opportunity to erect an elemen- 
tary school of the type toward which 
experiments in the Chicago schools 
were leading. Convinced that the 
monotonous audience-recitation pro- 
cedure is an inadequate vehicle for a 
modern educational program, we had 
been carrying on experiments aimed 
at the development and evaluation of 
other learning situations capable of 
carrying part of the load. Our con- 
clusions had so far crystallized that it 
was possible to formulate certain 
requisites in a building to accommo- 
daie these types of work. To devise a 
plan which should meet these new de- 
mands without departing widely from 
the basic lines of the standard modern 
school building was a technical prob- 
lem of considerable difficulty. Our 


final success was due to Mr. Don C. 
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The fundamental idea about which the new school plan 
is built is that the “teacher-and-class" situation is only one 
of many in which children may learn effectively, and that 
in order to facilitate a rich variety of learnings, we must 
provide physical arrangements for varied and educationally 
useful situations other than that of the traditional classroom. 
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Rogers, Director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Building Survey, and his 
assistant, Mr. Thomas J. Higgins, who 
spared no effort in working out a solu- 
tion of the various problems involved. 
The preliminary blue-prints were sub- 
mitted to scores of leading architects 
and educators interested in school 
planning throughout the country, and 
had the further benefit of advice and 
criticism from Dr. George D. Strayer 
and some of the members of his Sur- 
vey staff. Many modifications were 
made in accordance with their sugges- 
tions, the final plans were approved 
by the Superintendent, and for a time 
there was every, prospect that the 
building would be erected in sufficient 
time to permit the school to be in full 
operation before the Fair opened. 
Unfortunately, financial difficulties 
intervened, the entire building pro- 
gram was suspended, and the so-called 
“World’s Fair School” remains a 
dream. However, as the plan will be 
economical in construction, we may 
hope that if and when financial condi- 
tions improve, the dream may finally 
be realized. In the meantime, insofar 
as the educational ideas it represents 
are valid, they may be serviceable in 


the work of any school, even if the 
physical accommodations are inade- 
quate. It may therefore be of interest 
to give a brief statement of the plan 
and of the educational considerations 
upon which it is based. 

The conventional city school is in its 
physical arrangement an aggregation 
of one-room country schools. Each 
teacher is responsible for the instruc- 
tion of her own particular group of 
forty or fifty pupils. When there is 
departmental work, the same regimen- 
tation of children in blocks of forty or 
fifty continues. Even individual in- 
struction is too often employed merely 
as an expedient to take care of certain 
pupils that vary widely from the class 
median. This physical arrangement, . 
bringing each teacher daily face to face 
with her proportionate share of the 
total school membership, has had im- 
portant consequences for our educa- 
tional practice, and has largely set the 
pattern for present-day teaching pro- 
cedure. A _ stereotyped teacher-and- 
class pedagogy, fostered assiduously 
for two generations, while not in ac- 
cord with much present-day theory, 
holds the field of teaching practice al- 
most unchallenged. From eighty to 
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ninety per sent of all the instruction 
carried on in our schools still follows 
faithfully this antique pattern—a 
teacher facing a class and actively con- 
ducting an elucidation process for 
pupils who are largely spectators and 
listeners. Every classroom is a little 
auditorium. The so-called “recitation” 
has been brought to a high degree of 
development, and attempts have been 
made to ameliorate its more objection- 
able features. But it remains a case of 
“a - teacher - teaching - a - class,” or of 
“forty - listening -and -one-talking.” In 
this none too desirable situation the 
pupil lives by far the larger part of 
his school life. 

It is an intellectualist fallacy that 
children need simply to be made to 
“understand” the world spectator-wise, 
an accomplishment attainable by talk- 
ing things over until clear conceptions 
emerge. The modern educator knows 
that the need is rather for children to 
find their places in the moving world, 
to learn to be a part of it actively, emo- 
tionally, and intellectually. This can 
not be arrived at by discussion and ex- 
planation alone. It needs a school in 
which an active life is really going on 
about the child, of which he can be- 
come an integral and effective part. It 
is obvious that he is not likely to spend 
any appreciable or important part of 
his later life as a member of “a-class- 
instructed-by-a-teacher”; and that it 
would be a miracle if the receptive role 
of school class-member would turn out 
to be effective in equipping him for the 
complex give-and-take of modern liv- 
ing. The school of today must give 
the pupil a chance to live a more gen- 
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uine and varied life than traditional 
class work makes possible. 
‘Education needs relief from the 
monotony of an audience pedagogy 
through judicious diversification of 
procedures. In the school of the fu- 
ture the pupils will not spend all of 
their time as members of uniformly 
large classes. For certain purposes 
there may be classes, or audience 
groups, even larger than at present, 
but these will be balanced by abund- 
ant opportunities to plan things, and 
do things, and make things, either in- 
dividually, or in small groups. This 
will not mean more expense for space 
or for instruction. It will mean a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the space, and a 


A Small-Group Project in Geography 


é = 


A Small Group Preparing for a Discussion Meeting 


more efficient use of the teacher’s time. 

Every educator must realize what 
waste is involved in presenting before 
classroom size groups room by room 
educative material which could be 
given to groups two or three times as 
large at a great saving in teacher time 
and without any loss in effectiveness. 
All available evidence seems to show 
that in procedures of the audience type 
increasing the size of the group does 
not diminish the educational return. 
There is good reason to believe that 
for music appreciation, lectures, and 
moving pictures, and many other pur- 
poses, larger groups than the tradi- 
tional class are highly effective. Such 
groups may be of assembly size, num- 
bering hundreds, or intermediate in 
size between the regular class and the 
large auditorium group, such as a class 
and a half or two classes. It should 
be obvious that the use of groups of 
more than five or ten pupils for educa- 
tional purposes presupposes the em- 
ployment of procedures predominant- 
ly of the audience type. Whether it is 
the large assembly, the grade or two- 
room assembly, or the regular class 
group, the children mostly learn by 
looking or listening, and not by ac- 
tively taking part. When it is desired 
to subject considerable numbers of 
children to the same stimulus, large 
groups are advisable. When, on the 
other hand, opportunity for individual 
adaptation and response is desired, 
groups as small as five or six are use- 
ful because the individuals can partici- 
pate effectively. These smaller groups, 
not provided for in the older types of 
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school building, have values that make 
such work indispensable for a bal- 
anced program. The informality and 
freedom encourages real contribution 
in varied and individual responses. 
The school building should be so 
planned as to provide for these and 
other activities. 

The fundamental idea about which 
the new school plan is built is that the 
“teacher-and-class” situation is only 
one of many in which children may 
learn effectively, and that in order to 
facilitate a rich variety of learnings, 
we must provide physical arrange- 
ments for varied and educationally 
useful situations other than that of the 
traditional classroom. 

The World’s Fair School plan has 
convenient accommodations for groups 
of all practicable sizes. For example, 
the second floor is laid out as if for 
ten conventional classrooms, five on 
each side of the corridor; but the first 
two and the last two on one side have 
folding partitions, which allow each 
of these pairs of classrooms to be com- 
bined into one larger room. The cen- 
tral classroom space, number 3 of the 
row of five, is divided into four small 
work-rooms. Between two of these 
work-rooms there is a folding parti- 
tion, making available when needed a 
work-room of half-classroom size. 
Four work-rooms cluster about the li- 
brary. As there are on this floor eight 
of these small work-rooms, each 11x16 
feet and accommodating from four to 
eight pupils, forty or fifty pupils can 
work simultaneously in small groups. 

It will be seen that the plan makes 
available rooms of five different sizes; 
namely, the auditorium, the double- 
classroom, the classroom, the half- 
classroom and the quarter-classroom. 
This arrangement makes it easy to in- 
corporate into the school program the 
greatest diversification of learning sit- 
uations. 

Some of the small work-rooms may 
be equipped for science, others for art 
or construction projects, and others 
fitted for round-table discussions. In 
the small group the pupils, under suf- 
ficient supervision but without immedi- 
ate dominance and participation by the 
teacher, will learn to initiate, to dis- 
cuss, to formulate, and to carry 
through various educational plans and 
projects. While the “project” is per- 
haps best fitted for the small group, 
the work will have a wider range than 
is ordinarily covered by the term. 

Supervision of these small-group ac- 
tivities is of course essential, and if 
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modern procedures are employed, not 
difficult to arrange. The use of groups 
larger than class size for part of the 
time releases teachers for the direc- 
tion of the small groups. How it is 
possible to arrange that music appre- 
ciation or other audience-type work 
with double classes or larger groups 
will release teachers for the direction 
of small-group activities is sufficiently 
obvious. Individual work also greatly 
facilitates programming. We have 
found that in intermediate and higher 
grades from eighty to one hundred 
pupils properly trained in self-admin- 
istered individual work can readily be 
supervised by one teacher for a period 
of considerable length. A simple il- 
lustration will make clear how this can 
be turned to advantage in making the 
program. Let us suppose that Miss A 
and Miss B have between them a total 
of ninety fifth grade pupils occupying 
adjoining rooms separated by a fold- 
ing partition. A ninety-minute period 
of individual work in charge of Miss 
A is carried on in the double-class- 
room, the partition being moved aside. 
During the first half-hour thirty of the 
pupils go out to do small-group proj- 
ect work in the small work-rooms un- 
der Miss B’s supervision; during the 
second half-hour another thirty; and 
during the third half-hour the remain- 
ing thirty. Each pupil has had an hour 
of individual work and a half-hour of 
small-group work. The time of the 
teachers has been made of maximum 
benefit to the pupils. 

The plan of the World’s Fair School 
will afford an opportunity for much 
needed experimentation with classes 
of various sizes, and for a scientific 


Pupil-Managed Individual Work, First Grade 


study of the optimum size of group for 
specific educational purposes. It will 
provide conditions favorable to a mod- 
ern activity program, even in crowded 
city schools, and make possible the di- 
versification of learning situations nec- 
essary for an all-around development 
of the pupil. 





The Technique and Admin- 
istration of Teaching 
@ INCREASINGLY we are aware of 
the handicaps imposed by a piece- 
meal view of the tools, subject matter, 
and agencies of education. The neces- 
sity of integrating the curriculum ma- 
terials into a unified experience is 
more widely-appreciated than former- 
ly. That unity of the three processes 
—learning, teaching and administra- 
tion—is assured by a knowledge of 
psychological principles and facts of 
learning which govern all three, is 
the central argument of the Technique 
and Administration of Teaching’. Each 
of these three processes is centered 
upon one achievement—the building 
of pupil personalities. This pupil ad- 
justment is effected through three main 
lines of growth: (1) Growth in inde- 
pendence and power in achievement 
through the development of certain 
personal traits that are basic in inde- 
pendence, such as insight, self-direc- 
tion self-diagnosis and improvement, 
cooperation, initiative, and self-con- 
trol; (2) growth in control of worth- 
while subject matter or content; (3) 
in the use of desirable learning tech- 
niques—methods of study and work. 





1The Technique and Admini 





ion of Teaching by 
Book Company, 1933. 


Noble Lee Garrison. Ameri 
Cloth. 593 pages. 
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The Rise of the American High School’ 


By LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Secondary Education 
The University of Chicago 


@ WHAT answer would you make to 
the question, What is the most 
striking and significant phenomenon 
in the development of American sec- 
ondary education? What would you 
say to the statement that this most no- 
table phenomenon is the rapid popu- 
larization of education at the second- 
ary level during the last forty to fifty 
years? At the least, it would be diffi- 
cult to think of a fact in the almost 
three full centuries of the history of 
secondary education on this continent 
that would equal in magnitude or 
moment this astonishing increase. 


The Swelling Tide of 
Secondary Education 

In 1890, the proportion of the pop- 
ulation of high-school age—that is, 14 
to 18 years—represented by those who 
were enrolled in public high schools 
throughout the country was between 3 
and 4 per cent. By 1930, our last 
census year, the proportion had mount- 
ed to about 47 per cent. Including the 
enrolment in private secondary schools 
raises the proportion to well over half 
of all children of high-school age. Of 
course, the proportion has been greatly 
augmented since 1930. Because no 
national census has been taken in the 
interval, no satisfactorily reliable esti- 
mate can be made, but, judging from 
information on the influx of youth into 
individual high schools scattered over 
the country, we are probably safe in 
assuming that the proportion will 
mount for the current school year to 
something like three-fifths to two-thirds 
of all children of appropriate ages. 
The proportion in individual states 
and cities is much larger than this, and 
we may be sure that in some of our 
cities the youth in high school include 
practically every one of high-school 
age. It is almost a truism to say that 
the present degree of popularization of 
secondary education has never been 
equalled in any other country or at any 
other time. 

While it is not the purpose here to 
present a complete analysis of the 
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forces that have brought about this 
high degree of popularization of sec- 
ondary education in this country, a 
few of the more potent may at least 
be mentioned. Reference has already 
been made to the obvious recent influ- 
énce of the lack of opportunities for 
employment. Unquestionably, this fac- 
tor has been operative not merely dur- 
ing the very recent period of the de- 
pression, but has been at work in les- 
ser degree for the last several decades. 
Some of the influx has resulted from 
changes in the cultural traditions of 
our people and from an increased con- 
sciousness of the intimate dependence 
of cultural level on extent of attend- 
ance on educational institutions. Also, 
American individualism has been at 
work in the partly selfish desire of 
parents to secure for their offspring the 
social and economic benefits assumed 
to accrue from higher training. How- 
ever, the expansion of secondary- 
school facilities, which makes this 
level of education more generally 
available, is far ftom prompted by this 
selfish motive alone: it has resulted 
also from a conviction among us that 





*Presented at the 69th Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the t of the University, 
October 13, 1933. 


The first secondary school with us was not more than a 
short and narrow isthmus between the elementary school 
of the day and the college above. Through the academy 


been gradually broadened and recent vertical extensions 
of the high school have added territory to lengthen it. In 
the secondary school now emerging we shall have an edu- 
cational mainland broad enough and long enough to accom- 
modate all the population of appropriate ages. ; 


high school this isthmus has 
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the type of political institution for 
which we stand calls for an intelligent 
citizenry, and that such a citizenry is 
not attained without the facilities to 
achieve it. Other factors might read- 


ily be listed. 


The Succession of Types of Sec- 
ondary Schools 

In endeavoring to understand this 
astonishingly accelerated populariza- 
tion one turns naturally to the institu- 
tional background out of which it has 
developed—to the succession of types 
of secondary schools that have served 
youth during our colonial and national 
existence. Because the essential facts 
are well known and because there have 
been no recent basic additions to these 
facts, there is, however, little need of 
dilating on the treatment of these 
schools. Writers on the history of edu- 
cation are accustomed to list three 
types, which they designate, respec- 
tively, as the Latin grammar school, 
the academy, and the public high 
school. The Latin grammar school was 
the early colonial secondary school, 
which was naturally an outright trans- 
plantation without adaptation from 
the mother country. Its curriculum, 
typically four years in length, con- 
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sisted exclusively of classical lan- 
guages and literature and looked to- 
ward college. The only attendants at 
these schools were boys. 

The successor to the Latin grammar 
school was the academy. It was in the 
main a private institution and was 
much more largely an indigenous in- 
stitution than was its predecessor. Its 
curriculum, after progress toward 
standardization, was also typically 
four years in length, but this curricu- 
lum was much richer than that of the 
Latin grammar school in that it recog- 
nized many fields other than the clas- 
sics, such as modern foreign language, 
mathematics, literature in English, sci- 
ence, history, and a number of other 
subjects. Certain early academies ad- 
mitted girls either co-educationally or 
on a segregated basis and this practice 
increased with the growth of the in- 
stitution. 

Near the opening of the third cen- 
tury following early colonization the 
academy began to be displaced by still 
another institution of secondary grade, 
the public high school. This institu- 
tion inherited and subsequently ex- 
panded the already broad curriculum 
of the academy. It was also, like its 
two predecessors, dominantly a four- 
year school. It carried co-education to 
the point where now less than one per 
cent of our public secondary schools 
admit pupils of one sex only. Its most 
significant variation from its immedi- 
ate forebear, the academy, was that it 
emerged and continued as a tuition- 
free tax-supported institution, a fact 
which invited the great influx of the 
last four or five decades previously 
described. The public high school 
may thus be seen to have broadened 
signally the base of American second- 
ary education that began with the nar- 
row Latin grammar school and that 
had already been much enlarged by 
the advent of the academy. 


A Fourth Type of Secondary 
School Emerges 

The exception one is moved to take 
to the interpretations of many who 
write concerning the history of Amer- 
ican secondary education is that they 
conclude it with the coming of the 
four-year free public high school. They 
seem unaware of the changes that have 
during the last third of a century been 
bringing on our educational scene a 
fourth type of American secondary 
school, the vertically extended second- 
ary school. I refer to the extensions 


of the high school downward to effect 
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junior high-school reorganization and 
upward to include junior-college years. 
Many communities, to be sure, have 
made the extension in one direction 
only, either downward or upward. 
However, many other communities 
have introduced the extensions in both 
directions and have thereby achieved 
an eight-year period of secondary edu- 
cation. In the light of the fact that all 
the earlier types in our succession of 
secondary schools have been domi- 
nantly four-year institutions, the emer- 
gence of an institution covering a 
period twice as long is a change nota- 
ble enough to mark a new type. In 
order to bring home the fact of change 
it will be well to report briefly on the 
recent growth and present status of 
both the junior high school and the 
junior college. 

Although advocacy of realignment 
along junior high school lines goes 
back at least forty years, the first ex- 
amples of reorganization deserving ap- 
plication of the term “junior high 
school” hardly go back more than a 
quarter century. Data assembled in 
1917 by Professor Briggs of Columbia 
show that from about 1911 or 1912 the 
numbers of these new units increased 
at an accelerated rate. Evidence gath- 
ered since 1920 in the federal Office 
of Education support the conclusion 
of continued rapid increase in num- 
bers up to 1930. The number of 
schools reported to the Office in that 
year as “reorganized schools” was 
5,777, which is fully a fourth of all 
public secondary schools for which 
responses concerning reorganization 
were at hand. The study of the status 
of reorganization for the same year 
made by Spaulding and Frederick for 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation found almost a third of all 
white pupils in the United States in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX (the grades 
usually incorporated in the junior 
high school) enrolled in reorganized 
schools. Considered from any stand- 
point, particularly that of the impos- 
ing obstacles involved in securing com- 
munity committal to the construction of 
new buildings and the reconstruction 
and reassignment of old buildings ix 
systems shifting to the reorganized 
plan, these figures represent a remark- 
able expansion in the application of 
the junior high-school idea. 
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Reference to this large-scale investi- 
gation of the reorganized secondary 
school by Spaulding and Frederick in 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation suggests that a brief statement 
of the chief conclusions of this inves- 
tigation may not be out of place here. 
This investigation undertook to com- 
pare groups of schools with various 
combinations of grades with each 
other; that is, to compare reorganized 
schools with unreorganized schools 
and separate junior and senior high 
schools with high schools on a six-year 
undivided or three-three basis. The 
criteria on which these groups of 
schools were compared are certain 
measures of “comprehensiveness” and 
of “consistency” of organization de- 
vised for the purpose, measures aimed 
to indicate the extent to which schools 
make use of features designed to ren- 
der desirable service in the education 
of youth. While the measures vary 
widely from school to school within 
each of the groups, the reorganized 
schools as groups were found to be su- 
perior to the unreorganized schools. 
This conclusion of superiority applies 
both to the upper grades of eight-year 
elementary schools and to the high 
schools in eight-four systems. One of 
the most notable conclusions from the 
comparisons is that, size for size up to 
enrolments of 2,000 pupils, the six- 
year undivided and the three-three 
junior-senior schools are superior to 
separate junior and senior high 
schools. The numbers of schools of 
the study with enrolments in excess of 
2,000 were too small to yield reliable 
comparisons. These conclusions go far 
to justify the faith of friends of junior 
high-school reorganization. They also 
accentuate the desirability of striving 
for a well-integrated and intimately 
articulated organization of the junior 
and senior periods of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Not many persons interested in edu- 
cation are aware that the first exam- 
ples of the junior college antedated the 
first junior high schools. This is true 
not only of the first examples organ- 
ized as lower units of universities and 
of private junior colleges independent 
of higher institutions, but also of the 
first public units developed as upward 
extensions of local school systems. In 
point of fact, the first instance of the 
latter type was officially authorized by 
a local school board in 1902, at least 
six or seven years before the establish- 
ment of the first junior high school. 

(Continued on page 155) 
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The Tradition-Shackled Curriculum 


By J. A. CLEMENT 
University of Illinois 


®@ DESPITE our constantly changing 
conditions of modern life, we 
cling leech-like to a traditionally or- 
ganized curriculum. Most everything 
except political theories, educational 
policies and church creeds eventually 
becomes modified in the light of 
changed environing conditions. But 
political theories, educational doc- 
trines and church rituals veritably 
creak when they are cracked or torn 
from tradition by efforts of so-called 
progressives, innovators or reformers. 
This has always been so. In some 
measure at least this will always con- 
tinue to be true—a struggle between 
fixed and forming ideas and ideals. 

Anyhow, why tamper with time-hon- 
ored constitutions and statutes, with 
long enduring creeds, and with widely 
tried and tested educational policies 
of the past? Did not past constitu- 
tions, creeds and policies serve well 
both our fathers and forefathers? 
Why should they not be sufficient for 
our own day and generation? Briefly 
and dogmatically stated, because in- 
cessant changes have characterized 
every phase of human experience— 
social, scientific, economic, industrial, 
educational, moral and religious. Just 
because the passing of time is bound to 
make ancient good uncouth. 

Attitudes of mind galore exist pro 
and con relative to a fixed or chang- 
ing world. This has been the way of 
the development of the history of 
ancient and modern philosophy. At 
present at least four attitudes of mind 
have been expressed by the American 
people within one group or another 
with reference to subjects or courses 
of study to be offered in our schools: 
one of these may be characterized as 
ultra-conservative, another as con- 
servative, another as progressive, and 
still another as ultra-progressive in 
nature. Between these, other degrees 
of attitudes may be found. Who among 
these apparently equally conscientious 
representatives are correct, and to what 
degree? Somewhere between the 





An Inquiry into the Quality of the Sub- 
ject Matter Offerings in our Elementary 
and Secondary Schools and Colleges 


ultras, of course, no doubt lies the 
most satisfactory solution. How can 
any one presume to answer without 
having reflected a great deal about 
the matter? 

What shall be the quality and 
quantity of the elementary, secondary 
and even college curriculum offerings? 
The present discussion will be delim- 
ited primarily to a treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of the quality of the sub- 
ject matter to be offered in the schools. 
A later article will deal with the prac- 
tical problem of the quantity or 
amount and the organization of the 
subject matter of the program of 
studies. Who is there among us who is 
prepared to answer—instantaneously, 
spontaneously, and with any finality— 
exactly what kind of subject matter 
shall be offered in the light of our 
changed and changing environmental 
conditions, physical, economic, in- 
dustrial, political, social, moral, and 
religious? Neither the over-sophisti- 
cated nor the under-tutored individual 
is likely to furnish us with a very 
satisfactory reply. 

What slaves we are to mere tradi- 
tion in practically all of the avenues 
of life! Custom and external sanc- 
tion rule us mostly all the way from 
our manner of dress and speech, to 
our civic, moral and religious prac- 
tices. And enslavement to tradition- 
al courses of study and curricula in 
our schools is no exception to our 
general practice. 

A well-known statesman in the past 
spoke at one time of “stretching the 
constitution” until it cracked. And 
even now some persons are asking why 
stretch and crack the traditionally or- 
ganized curriculum materials of in- 
struction, so wonderfully well made 
in the past? Who is wise enough to 
answer this query hurricdly, or even 
completely after much grave reflec- 
tion? An auto-, an areo-, a radio-rap- 
idly moving world all around us! And 
— astoundingly — educational doc- 
trines, policies and practices, legal 


statutes and practices, religious dog- 
mas, rites and activities and many so- 


cial activities lagging far behind our. 


changed modes of living, of travel, of 
communication! Creation through 
science and invention on the one hand! 
Mere conservation, preservation and 
sometimes stagnation on the part of 
our formally organized school system 
through its program of studies offered! 
A peculiar educational dilemma, and 
incongruity ! 


Change Inevitable 


Nevertheless some kind of curricu- 
lum change in the midst of environ- 
mental modifications is inevitable. Our 
chief challenge stated dogmatically 
appears to be the giving of the wisest 
direction possible amid these constant- 
ly changing curriculum and extra- 
school conditions. In order to be 
able to give such direction, the abil- 
ity to see in perspective, and the abil- 
ity to choose between relative values 
is very essential. 

Seeing in perspective is always a 
great asset whether genetically consid- 
ered, or whether thought of in terms 
of aspects and factors contemporane- 
ous with our own day. Will it not 
ever be possible to deliver us more 
fully than now from the short-sighted, 
and one-sided curriculum action on the 
part of some individuals who are in 
authority? Must we tolerate forever 
the ruthless vivi-section of what ought 
to be thought of as unified curriculum 
content by persons who decide to do 
so in a single day or a night session? 
Here and there lopping off certain 
aspects of the course of study con- 
tent which have always been parts and 
parcels of the real life of developing 
peoples both in America and in other 
countries! 

The ability to see and recognize 
relative values! What a coveted vir- 
tue anywhere in human life! What 
an asset this would be for individuals 
who are given the power, and for in- 
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dividuals who presume to be able, to 
judge and outline the content of cur- 
riculum policies and practices! Our 
great need is for more men and women 
in our day who are able to see relative 
values within the content of any one 
or more subject groups as well as be- 
tween the different subject groups. 
Who is there who is wise enough to 
say without large perspective that cer- 
tain phases of curriculum materials 
are nil in value, and that certain 
aspects represent mere “fads and 
frills”? No single subject group nor 
subject, no single aspect of the curri- 
culum is entitled to a right to a corner 
on the market of ideas; all knowledge 
ultimately is interrelated. The curri- 
culum offerings should represent all 
of the aspects of a unified experience 
at different levels of the pupil’s prog- 
ress in his educational career. 


A Philosophy of the Curriculum 
Needed 


One-sided and short-sighted pro- 
nouncements, lacking in due perspec- 
tive, and lacking in recognition of 
relative values will do an irreparable 
lot of harm, if not curbed. This has 
already done great damage in this 
country during our so-called depres- 
sion period in society as a whole and 
in the formally organized school sys- 
tem. The remedy! A_ genuinely 
thought-out philosophy of the nature 
and quality of the curriculum! What 
else is there that can save us from the 
mere tinkering with, and the demarcat- 
ing, and vivisecting unwittingly of our 
desirable features in our curriculum 
pabulum in the schools than to stay 
it by having persons see clearly the 
underlying bases and justifications for 
our curriculum theory and practice? 

Quality, or else mere cumulative 
quantity in order to keep up with our 
complex civilization, which? Or can 
we have part of each? Does a mere 
return to the one-time three R’s, or 
what will you, guarantee superior 
quality? Or does the present situation 
demand a new application and inter- 
pretation of the three R’s and other 
early materials taught in the schools? 
Will new curriculum wine in old cur- 
riculum bottles serve our present-day 
purpose? Is it possible to begin de 
novo by analyzing the nature of pres- 
ent and past life as a whole, and then 
to adjust our curriculum offerings ac- 
cordingly? Easily done in a day, a 
week or a month? Not so. But do 
we forget that Brahms, the great musi- 
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cian, was willing to work diligently 
for fourteen years in order to complete 
his symphony? Our one besetting sin 
is that we are shackled and enslaved 
by mere traditional practices in our 
schools, unwilling to pay the price to 
re-mould the whole structure. Hence 
a relatively if not absolutely static 
curriculum content! Our educational 
dilemma, a static course of study con- 
tent in a changed and constantly 
changing world about and within us! 

To all of this, the retort by some 
persons will be that a motivated meth- 
od of teaching cannot be separated 
from the subject matter taught. Let 
this be granted. Enliven the method 
of presentation, they say, then the old 
subject matter will function profitably. 
This much granted, then, too, all the 
dead curriculum baggage not repre- 
senting “live-wire” experiences of the 
past and present should be eliminated. 
This is different, however, from the 
wholesale procedure of eliminating 
whole school subjects rather than de- 
leting certain non-functional aspects 
from each of the school subjects 
whether new or old. 

One criterion which may be used 
for determining what shall be retained 
in the curriculum content is, does the 
subject matter used present funda- 
mental issues and problems of human 
experience of the past and present? 
As we shall see later on, this would 
change the nature of much of the tra- 
ditionally organized subject matter of 
history and the other social studies, or 
of English or of science. The deter- 
mining of what constitutes funda- 
mental issues and problems will of 
course need to be done by somebody 
both in the formulation of and in the 
presentation of the subject matter. 
This imposing task, however, ought 
not to blind one to the fact that the 


determining of the quality of what is’ 


to be offered is of the utmost impor- 
tance, a problem which has been 
slighted greatly in our efforts and en- 
thusiasm to develop a method or 
technique of curriculum making. 
Does the subject matter offered as- 
sist the pupil in the mastery of fur- 
ther study of advanced subject matter, 
is a criterion that cannot be ignored 
but it should not be used to the ex- 
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clusion of all other desirable criteria 
and justifications. The one-time wide- 
ly accepted doctrine of formal disci- 
pline is gradually dying or at least be- 
coming greatly modified. It may be, 
however, that some broader and more 
defensible type of discipline may need 
to be evolved for our present day 
purposes. For we seem to be quite 
widely of the opinion that general 
training inclusive and non-specialized 
in nature should characterize the edu- 
cation of all pupils predominantly 
at least to the end of the high- 
school period. 

Any inane, short-sighted, or one- 
sided action taken by any group of 
individuals relative to the quality or 
kind of subjects or subject matter of- 
fered in the elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges should be de- 
plored, and met with disdain on the 
part of all persons who take pains to 
think of the value of well selected con- 
tent in the program of studies. Add- 
ing to, subtracting from, or any modi- 
fication of curriculum content ought 
to be accompanied by defensible rea- 
sons for the procedure no matter who 
the group may be who is given the 
authority to act. With all the help 
given us from philosophy, psychology, 
social science, and natural science as 
well as from other fields, little justi- 
fication exists for knifing the curricu- 
lum ad libitum. A new explanation 
and intelligent interpretation of the 
nature and meaning of the program of 
studies as a whole in the schools is 
essential in order to make any head- 
way both in the present day curricu- 
lum theory and practice. 


Some Sins Against the Essential 
Unity of the Curriculum 


Examples of short-sighted action 
and practice are numerous throughout 
the country during the last few years 
just as though curriculums were mere- 
ly made at will and did not grow out 
of certain sets of conditions. Almost 
sacrilege, even tragedy! Witness the 
sections, aspects, yes, even whole sub- 
jects of the programs of studies that 
were cut off just as if merely dividing 
a pie into parts with a knife! Just 
as though some of these subjects or 
parts were in no way related to the 
whole of the curriculum pabulum, 
which should provide for the whole 
of the pupil—his physical, his social, 
his emotional and mental life, all as 
a unit. Mere “fads and frills”—these 
deleted subjects—without a history or 

(Continued on page 154) 
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By PHILIP SHAPIRO, '34!/2 


Crane Technical High School, Chicago 


® SELF-GOVERNMENT! That 

phrase has been the most significant 
in the political world for the past 200 
years. Nations have fought and thou- 
sands have died that the words might 
assume form. 

Today some people have turned this 
dream into reality, but others have 
permitted fascism to replace democ- 
racy with autocracy. Remembering the 
hardships and strife our forefathers 
endured to obtain the liberty that God 
meant for every man, the citizens of 
the United States are staunch support- 
ers of democracy. In the spread of 
fascism they see a menace to liberty 
that must not find root in this country. 
They know and understand the injus- 
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The evolution of democracy is an interesting study, not 


without the appeal of human sacrifice and sustained en- 


deavor. 


Here we have it in condensed cross-section, 


flavored with the ardor of young crusaders. An interesting 
account of youth's effort to measure up to the stature of 
the self-governed individual, written by a participant. 





tice it breeds and feel more than ever 
before the need for true democracy. 
Therefore, we find not only the nation 
but institutions within the political or- 
ganization functioning through demo- 
cratic systems of government. Among 
such institutions are some of our pro- 
gressive high schools. 

High-school students feel just as ear- 
nestly that they should be permitted 
to assist, at least, in governing them- 
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selves as their elders did when fighting 
for a democratic world. Having teach- 
ers or executives dictate the rights and 
wrongs and mete out punishment is an 
insult to their feeling of maturity. 
They want to show that they can care 
for themselves if they are given the 
opportunity. 

Crane Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, was a pioneer in organizing stu- 
dent government. Due to the fact that 
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it was not a 
co-education- 
al school the 
planning and 
managing 
were less 
complicated 
than would 
otherwise 
have been 
the case. 

In 1913 
Mr. William 
J. Bartholf, 
principal at 
that time, be- 
gan a thor- 
ough investigation of the existing dis- 
ciplinary system. As a result of his 
findings he mapped out a plan where- 
by the students would have more than 
a whisper in their government. 





Hf | am elected— 


As a first step he appointed a com- 
mittee of from twenty to thirty teach- 
ers who were to act as a supervising 
group, whose duty it was to decide on 
matters brought before them by the 
student leaders. 

With the aid of the representatives 
of the student body, this committee 
drew up a constitution by which all 
Craneites were to be governed. 

Irregularities were ironed out by 
trial and elimination and the system 
soon was running smoothly. It was 
decided that one student should be 
chosen to represent the student body 
at all times. This boy was to be called 
the mayor, and was to be elected in a 
semesterly poll. The first mayor, Clif- 
ford Sutton, served two terms. 


This system remained operative un- 
til 1920, when it was decided that the 
students should be given more power 
in their own government. The teach- 
ers’ committee was discontinued and 
a faculty member was put in charge, 
with the title of Student Government 
Supervisor. 

Under the faculty adviser’s super- 
vision the “Three Commissioners” sys- 
tem replaced the organization under 
a mayor. The commissioners were 
heads of the deportment, activities and 
attendance departments. One of the 
Commissioners was selected to act as 
mayor, usually the Commissioner of 
Deportment. The second leg of the 
new student government was the or- 
ganization of after-school classes for 
the aid of those who were deficient in 
their studies. The members of the 
Owls’ Club, Crane’s scholastic honor 
society, were put in charge and acted 
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as teachers. The final branch was the 
Triangle Club. In this society the 
members were elected from the out- 
standing leaders of the school. The 
governing points of acceptance were 
scholarship, leadership and loyalty. 
This group worked to maintain a 
school spirit that would make the stu- 
dent government so highly efficient as 
to receive national recognition. Among 
Triangle Club accomplishments are the 
organization of the school newspaper, 
the Crane Tech Weekly, later the 
Crane Tech Chronicle, a weekly, and 
at present the Crane Tech Chronicle, 
daily. This publication has been rec- 
ognized as one of the best in the coun- 
try in later years. 

Somewhat later an actual mayor and 
a judiciary department were added. 
The judiciary was headed by two 
elected 
judges, one 
for the Su- 
perior Court 
in the main 
building, the 
other for the 
Auxiliary 
Court at 
Marquette 
Branch. The 
courts were 
modeled aft- 
er Chicago’s 
municipal 
court system. 
Justice about to be A legisla- 

done tive body to 
be known as the Student Council was 
made up of two representatives from 
each class, such as 2B, 2A, etc., headed 
by a chairman elected by the council. 
Thus the three fundamental depart- 
ments of government had been created: 
executive, legislative and judicial. 

In the course of events the duties of 
Chairman of the Student Council were 
included in those of the mayor, and the 
office of Commissioner of Attendance 
was discontinued. The Triangle Club 
was disbanded due to the favoritism 
shown in the election of its members, 
and was replaced by the Crane Chapter 
of the National Honor Society. In 1930 
Mr. Henry H. Hagen became principal, 
succeeding Mr. Bartholf, retired. 

During this period of changes the 
constitution was also revamped and 
improvements were made until the 
system was one of government by 
the students, assisted by the teach- 
ers. 

About this time another judge and 
his court staff became necessary due 
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to the addition of Clarke Branch and 
with it another Auxiliary Court. 

In the spring of 1932 Mr. Allan 
Q. Grant was appointed dean by the 
Board of Education. He-held this po- 
sition until the summer of this year, 
when the board’s drastic economy pro- 
gram eliminated the position of dean, 
following which he took over the du- 
ties of handling the teachers’ side of 
the government voluntarily. 

The economy program also revolu- 
tionized the student government. Due 
to the abolition of the Crane Junior 
college, which had shared the building 
with the high school for eleven years, 
the entire building was at the high 
school’s disposal. This necessitated the 
dropping of the branches, Marquette 
and Clarke, with the judges of these 
two courts. Tardy and Freshman 
Courts were substituted. These changes 
brought the whole school together and 
made for a stronger and more effective 
student government. 

Thus we see that the present system 
consists of a mayor; a commissioner 
of deportment and a commissioner of 
activities, each with a deputy in every 
room; a judge of the Superior Court; 
a judge of the Tardy Court, main- 
tained for the punishment of habitual 
“ten o'clock scholars”; a Freshman 
Court judge who handles all first year 
boys’ cases; a student council consist- 
ing of the presidents and council rep- 
resentatives of every graduating class, 
headed by the mayor; an Owls Club, 
in charge of scholarship; an Honor 
Society, in charge of leadership, -loy- 
alty and service; a system of hall 
guards; a squad of boys, called the 
flying squad, responsible for law en- 
forcement in the vicinity of the school; 
a safety patrol which watches the cor- 
ridors during assemblies and fire drills 
to see that order is maintained and 
everyone is where he should be; and, 
last but by 
no means 
least, 5000 
citizens. 

This sys- 
tem is un- 
doubtedly su- 
perior to the 
method used 
in other days 
for several 
reasons. 
Chiefly, it 
gives the 
boys a feel- 
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By MARY EDITH NEBLICK 
Springfield High School 


@ WE in America have grown rather 

smug in the past century over the 
unparalleled development and growth 
of our public school system, which, it 
seems, has now reached such an un- 
manageable stage that our banners of 
pride must be lowered until all con- 
cerned can unite our forces and with 
prodigious effort at least replace the 
prodigy on a stable footing. In a way 
we are returning to the same problems 
of our New England forbears who 
fought out the struggle for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools. Again 
has arisen the need for such investiga- 
tion and weighing of facts as will lead 
to mutual, amicable understanding on 
the part of those who are of the schools 
and of those who are not; for it is 
obvious that these two groups have 
diverged so far from each other as to 
approach actual hostility. 


Need of Sustained Contacts 


Thus the urgent necessity for in- 
tegrating the schodl and the commu- 
nity is so widespread as to be a com- 
mon problem. What progress in solv- 
ing this problem has been made? What 
machinery, if any, already exists for 
making contacts? What activities will 
prove productive of desirable results? 
These questions any one of us may 
well consider. 

In many places today little or noth- 
ing is being done to foster a real com- 
munity in its best sense of oneness of 
thought. To be sure, in most instances 
there exist parent-teacher associations 
which are wholly friendly and which 
seek the greatest good for the greatest 
number, but these organizations when 
functioning at their best represent a 
meager minority in the community 
and have no direct means of contact 
with the majority of the people. City 
newspapers have learned that school 
news is real copy and seize avidly on 
the thinnest shreds, often warping the 
facts in an unfair manner. Many times 
the reporter is ignorant of the real 
situation or he hesitates to reveal it 
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because of the political allegiance of 
his boss. Also the teacher and the 
school have so long been the butt of 
cheap humor that the facetious pen un- 
failingly tends to foster this common 
conception. The superintendent and 
the principal often establish contact 
with the townspeople, but it is more 
often than not from a lecture platform 
before selected groups which, as in the 
case of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, inadequately represent the citi- 
zens at large. Publie school perform- 
ances, free-or with a paid admission, 
frequently afford a source of contact 
that is often productive of a coopera- 
tive spirit. Athletic contests, concerts, 
and dramatic productions are prob- 
ably of the most value in this field, 
which is, after all, small in its scope. 
Teachers and citizens have a slight but 
incidental personal: contact that is 
practically negligible as an integrating 
factor. The pupil himself may be con- 
sidered a medium of communication, 
for indeed he does carry home much 
that goes on at school, but his conver- 
sation often has negative results due 
to his unreliability as a purveyor of 
news. His facts are inaccurate, his in- 
formation is incomplete, and his per- 
sonal bias obscures the truth. These 
contacts are easily seen to be inade- 
quate in the present exigency. 


The School Newspaper's Sphere 
of Influence 

Many schools, however, have al- 
ready at hand a means of contact be- 
tween school and community that is a 
significant potential factor in integrat- 
ing the two groups. Such an organ 
exists in the school newspaper, which, 
if conducted with the idea in mind that 
citizens of the town as well as pupils 
of the school are its readers, may be- 
come a forceful, directed medium of 
intelligent communication. No one 
will be so sanguime as to believe that 
the school paper can accomplish re- 
turns over night, but given time and a 
generous opportunity it can go a long 
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way in paving the way for a common 
ground of approach. 

Certainly its latent area of influence, 
while still not so extensive as is de- 
sirable, is greater than that of any of 
the sources of contact already men- 
tioned. Each pupil in school is a pos- 
sible subscriber. Thus he will carry 
home the paper to a family of readers 
who will discuss the news read among 
themselves and even carry it to neigh- 
bors who have no children in the 
school. This procedure carries the 
presumption that the school paper is 
one that will be productive of the de- 
sired results. It must be a newspaper 
in the real sense of printing news. It 
must be alive and wide-awake to its 
possibilities, letting no opportunity 
escape. It must first of all interest the 
pupils and arouse their pride, or it 
will never be carried home. 

Parent-teacher organizations usually 
meet at stated and regular intervals, 
but otherwise the contacts with the 
school and its activities are of an acci- 
dental, or at least of an irregular, 
nature; whereas the school paper fur- 
nishes an opportunity for communica- 
tion not only regular but more fre- 
quent than any other sources of con- 
tact. The value of this is obvious in 
the chance afforded for frequency and 
follow-up in news printed. If we are 
to have a complete understanding, the 
community must be one with us in 
knowing what is being done. Where 
else better than in the school paper 
can this exposition be made? 

School entertainments have an un- 
doubted value but are too often only 
protagonists in depicting school life. 
And, valuable as they are, these same 
displays, demonstrations, concerts, and 
what not are frequently themselves li- 
able to severe criticism on highly justi- 
fiable grounds. They rarely show the 
real inner activities of the school but 
merely the result, or at best a forced 
“show-off” of some partial activity 
which lends itself to public perform- 
ance. Some departments and phases 
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of school life never get recognition 
from the stage or platform because 
they are not inherently adapted to such 
display. Thus at present a small part 
of the school receives publicity beyond 
its due, and in all honesty it must be 
said often beyond its desire, while a 
large percentage of what goes on with- 
in the school is hidden from public 
recognition as effectively as if it took 
place behind unscalable walls. A 
school paper can help to right this sit- 
uation, for it can present to its read- 
ers much of school activities that 
could not otherwise be observed. 

In addition to its practical value, 
arising from the wide compass of its 
news sources and of its home contacts, 
the newspaper gains weight and cre- 
dence because its medium is the print- 
ed word. This statement may seem of 
questionable verity upon first consid- 
eration. In many communities, how- 
ever, such a network of rumor per- 
sists that often an entire evening’s con- 
versation will derive from this unre- 
liable source with perhaps the result 
that the whole procedure repeats itself 
the following day in a new setting. 
Thus idle and deprecatory, if not posi- 
tively malicious, remarks are spread 
concerning school affairs. Americans 
have a respect, sometimes unfounded 
but in this case fortunate, for what 
they see in print so that a school paper 
may more successfully fight such ani- 
madvertent talk than any number of 
individuals with their random discus- 
sions or speeches, though they are ever 
so wholesome and friendly in tenor. 


What Can the School 
Newspaper Do? 

City papers have been found inade- 
quate in their treatment of school 
affairs, more often through a lack of 
efficiency on the part of the reporter 
rather than through ill intention. 
While a school paper is usually put 
out by a staff of pupils who are at best 
but amateurs, at least the school ad- 
ministrators and advisers of the paper 
can retain a censorial and directive 
power so that only articles promoting 
unity of interests, within and without 
the school, will appear. The reporters 
of the school paper are peculiarly for- 
tunate in being so situated as to have 
access to a rich fund of news which the 
public is at present eager to read be- 
cause aroused over the immediacy of 
the school problem. 

Assuming the potential value of a 
school paper as an integrating force, 
we still have the question, “What con- 
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cretely can the paper do?” It is a 
miniature production, unpretentious, 
managed and written by pupils, liable 
to error as are other papers, and in 
these days often debt-ridden. It must, 
then, in order to be at all effective be 
simple and dignified in style, and it 
must follow that form of writing ac- 
cepted by the best metropolitan news- 
papers. Proposals such as are given 
here as to what shall be printed must 
be somewhat cursory and tentative be- 
cause each school situation may in- 
volve individual peculiarities that de- 
mand individual treatment. The fol- 
lowing suggestions, therefore, are not 
made with any idea of finality but 
from the point of view of practical 
modes of procedure. 

In its advertising columns the school 
paper can make a direct contact with 
the citizens of the town. Once the 
opening wedge is made and the way is 
paved to a community of interests 
through appeal to mutual financial 
success, the return road is easily trav- 
eled. Friendliness and sympathetic 
understanding result from this per- 
sonal contact more quickly than from 
untold exhortations by educators and 
enlightened citizens. The pupils can 
be led to patronize advertisers. Each 
advertiser will feel himself a benefac- 
tor of the school and hence be more 
interested in it. 

The editorial page may prove of in- 
terest to those readers who want direct 
opinion rather than the opportunity 
to make up their own minds. Here 
may be seen the pupil reaction to many 
events and various phases of school 
life. One valuable feature of the edi- 
torial page may be a “Voice of the 
Pupils” column in which not only the 
editors but those not on the staff of the 
paper may express approval or disap- 
proval on controversial matters. In 
this way the democratic spirit of the 
school can be demonstrated. 

Through its news columns the school 
paper has an opportunity to present 
normal school events not dressed up 
for company but reported as they ac- 
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tually occur from day to day in the 
school environment. Thus deprived 
of highlights they may be evaluated 
in the cold light of day. If the assign- 
ments have been directed with insight, 
and if the reporters have covered thor- 
oughly and accurately their beats of 
general offices, deans’ offices, nurse’s 
room, classrooms, club rooms, gyna- 
siums, athletic field, cafeteria, halls, 
and so on, any: reader will be able to 
get from the pages of the paper a vivid 
kaleidoscopic view of the week’s run 
of activities. He can sense the temper 
of the faculty, and of the students, 
judging for himself whether or not 
the school is headed towards the right 
ends, and whether the means used are 
justifiable. 

Even more than news articles will 
feature articles lend themselves to re- 
vealing the life of the school in so far 
as it lies in hidden currents or in sub- 
strata below the obvious surface of 
daily routine. In such spheres the real 
school pulse may often be measured. 
What of the tardiness and truancy rec- 
ord? What of the loss of pupils be- 
fore graduation? What is the preva- 
lent age for dropping out of school? 
To what do the honor pupils attribute 
their success? What recognition is 
given to pupils transferring from other 
schools? What does the cafeteria do 
for the school besides feed the noisy 
hordes? How do the homemaking 
courses justify their name? What con- 
crete results from typing classes? Why 
all this “hullabaloo” about clubs? 
What activities do teachers engage in 
by way of lecturing, writing, and doing 
research work? The list of possibili- 
ties in this field is illimitable. To be 
sure, the gathering and the interpreting 
of material for such articles require 
more patience than the writing up of 
the Friday assembly program, but un- 
til such trends are brought to light the 
community will not know its school. 
Moreover, who will reveal these 
things if not the school itself? 

The school paper will not be a cure- 
all. It must begin modestly and work 
gradually. If, however, a definite 
policy is decided on in advance, and if 
the plans made are carried out con- 
sistently and regularly, desirable re- 
sults may be anticipated with some de- 
gree of assurance. Thus the school 
paper, which has been acclaimed as an 
agent in training character, a motivat- 
ing force in English classes, not only 
proves valuable in the teaching proc- 
ess but becomes an integrating factor 


between the school and the community. 
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Poor Mary 


By KEVIN GUINAGH 


Professor of Latin 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 


Charleston 


@ ONCE upon a time a superintend- 

ent sought to employ a teacher of 
social science for the seventh grade. 
“The subject matter that was to be 
taught consisted of civic information 
with a background of history, geogra- 
phy, economics, sociology, and politi- 
cal science.” A certain Mary, who 
had graduated well up in the first 
fourth of her class in an endowed Mid- 
dle West University, applied for the 
position. She was a “victim of the 
classical tradition,” having studied 
educational psychology and method, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish, with a scattering of a few semes- 
ter hours each of history, music, physi- 
cal education, modern painting and 
perhaps some other inconsequential 
baubles. Ah, poor Mary, poor Mary, 
how could you cope with the profound 
subjects to be discussed with those 
seventh graders? How could you even 
dare to deal with such Titanic themes 
as your Superintendent said you would 
be required to discuss: “attitudes that 
appear desirable in a good citizen, a 
sense of social responsibility, preju- 
dices in favor of integrity and sincer- 
ity, sensitiveness to human misery, 
open-mindedness, tolerance, the habit 
of suspending judgment until all sides 
have had a hearing, and of subjecting 
public questions to critical examina- 
tion?” You have been studying, Mary, 
about the Latins and the Greeks who, 
of course, knew nothing about good 
citizenship, integrity and sincerity, hu- 
man misery, tolerance, and the critical 
attitude towards civic questions. Of 
course you know, Mary, that these 
ideas are new, that they were invented 
by intellectual giants of our own dec- 
ade. I suppose that even the ministers 
in the nineteenth century never even 
thought of such things, to say nothing 
of your Plato and his Republic. 

You did not get the position, Mary, 
and you should not feel aggrieved 
about the loss since you were not spe- 
cifically trained for such work. The 
Superintendent might have said that, 
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A Review of an Article Published in the 
November issue of the Illinois Teacher 
under the title, “Mary with a College 
Education.” 
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An intelligent man will prize those studies which result in 


his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and 
will less value the others.—PLATO 
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since you were not trained for social 
science, you would not be employed, 
but he took a deep breath and at- 
tempted to show that you could teach 
nothing of value to the children of 
this generation. Why? Because you 
had not received training in physics 
and chemistry, biology, and the social 
studies. How does he think you man- 
aged to complete a high-school course 
without at least a year of science? He 
chooses to say nothing of your two 
years in college mathematics, a sub- 
ject that is very closely allied to phys- 
ics. Your year spent in taking courses 
of Education should be more highly 
valued by a school superintendent. 

But what must rankle in your soul, 
Mary, is the way in which the Super- 
intendent, with almost evangelical fer- 
vor, holds you up as a horrible exam- 
ple and proceeds to pile assumption 
upon assumption. With an air of 
offended culture he writes: “For real 
pleasure and relaxation she prefers 
the moron monthlies and does not 
mind occasionally indulging in those 
that do not circulate through the mails. 
She does not even know the names of 
such magazines as the Atlantic, Harp- 
ers, the Nation or Scribners.” This 
is really a brash assumption, Mary, 
for you have chosen for study not 
only English but Greek and Latin lit- 
erature as well. Why would you cen- 
ter your interest in the thoughts of the 
ancients as well as the moderns for 
four years if you were not really in- 
terested in good literature? If you, 
a first-class student of the classics and 
a major in literature, have never even 
heard of these ‘magazines, what must 
we say of your classmates who finished 
in the lower brackets? Truly, the 
world is going irretrievably to the 
bow-wows. 


@ THE Superintendent has a particu- 
lar animosity for Latin. “Now un- 
questionably under a reasonably intel- 





ligent system of education,” he writes, 
“there is room in the United States 
for about as many Latin teachers as 
there are for teachers of Sanskrit, Ara- 
maic, Ancient Egyptian or Korean... . 
About twenty-five or thirty Latin teach- 
ers should richly endow the whole 
school system of any modern nation.” 
He summarizes Mary’s plight by say- 
ing: “She has been taught to do no 
useful thing, unless one were to make 
the dubious concession that teaching 
Latin is useful.” 

His objection to Latin, then, is based 
on the fact that it is not useful. There 
is a distinction that must be made 
here. If we mean by useful something 
that will certainly bring us material 
advantages, tangible returns, we are 
inclined to agree. A student cannot 
go out into society and sell Latin roots. 
In a broader sense, however, in the 
enrichment of the student’s mind, in 
the furnishing of a tool that is useful 
in performing other tasks with mas- 
tery, Latin is useful for at least the 
four following reasons. 

1) In the first place, Latin is a 
tool of great value for those who wish 
to read widely. Our critic of Latin 
has written that “one can live com- 
fortably and intelligently without ever 
using a line or a word of Latin.” A 
man who is smugly ignorant may in- 
deed live quite comfortably without 
knowing a line of Latin. He can live 
comfortably on inherited money, but 
if he ever pauses to read the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side of the Ameri- 
can dollar with which he buys his 
comfort, he will find several Latin 
words that may stir his curiosity. I 
have just paged through the current 
issues of the four magazines of which 
Mary has never heard, if we are to 
believe the Superintendent. I find that 
Latin is used in all of these magazines 
and, at times, to such an extent that 
it is necessary for one to understand 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Adequate State School Support 


By H. A. PERRIN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Joliet 


@ THE most needed legislation for 

aiding the schools of Illinois is that 
which will provide adequate state 
school support on a modern basis. The 
depression has created no new funda- 
mental difficulty in this state. It has 
served only to bring to the attention 
of all the impossibility of guarantee- 
ing anything like a minimum program 
for schools without providing central- 
ized state support. The obsolete plan of 
depending almost entirely upon local 
taxes for the support of public schools 
demonstrates its futility for the present 
era. States that have made significant 
progress in school support have almost 
universally discontinued the practice 
of employing the local property tax 
as the chief basis of revenue. 


Teacher Unit Support 


What Illinois needs is the kind of 
state school support which removes 
the local tax burden for the most part, 
and provides a guaranteed support for 
each teacher unit upon the basis of a 
legally recognized minimum program 
for schools. There appears to be no 
middle course which can be success- 
fully followed. 

The dependence upon the present 
plan of providing aid through a 
meager State Distributive Fund is lit- 
tle less than an attempt to forget fun- 
damental issues and to fasten the local 
property tax upon the community as 
the only source of school support. In- 
equalities in local ability to support 
schools are found on every hand. The 
student of administration of school 
finance is stunned by the acuteness of 
the condition presented by the various 
studies which have been made of the 
Illinois situation. Furthermore, as the 
Distributive Fund is now provided, the 
source is just another tax upon prop- 
erty. What is needed is an entirely 
new plan of state school support. 


Flat Sum Support 


How can adequate state school sup- 
port be provided? This inquiry might 


Its Relation to a Legally Recognized 
Minimum School Program for Illinois 


send us afield reviewing the several 
plans used in states which have made 
definite efforts to provide such sup- 
port. The literature of such studies 
as have been made and the laws of the 
states applying the results of such 
studies exhibit somewhat different 
plans. Several of these seem to oper- 
ate well in particular locations. The 
techniques developed throughout the 
progressive studies of state school sup- 
port seem to have culminated in rec- 
ommending the use of a flat sum sup- 
port base for each teacher unit. 

This idea of furnishing a flat sum 
support for each teacher unit, for ele- 
mentary and high schools, has been 
put into operation by practically all of 
the states which have had more recent 
school legislation on the subject. New 
York, Utah, Missouri, and Indiana pro- 
vide for school support upon this 
basis. It seems to present a plan which 
has the advantage of definite provision 
and at the same time one which leads 
to fundamental consideration of ade- 
quate teacher units. 

The teacher unit is generally stated 
in terms of the number of pupils en- 
rolled. Several of the states place the 
number as thirty or thirty-five pupils, 
with certain flexibility. The fact that 
the size of the unit comes in for seri- 
ous consideration is ample evidence 
that correlated studies are made of the 
consolidation of schools and of the 
size of the unit district. The ten thou- 
sand rural schools in Illinois are still 
operating under a prairie-type school 
district plan. The time has come when 
the continuance“ of such a plan can 
mean only the failure of the state to 
provide adequately for the efficient and 
economic support of her schools. 

Illinois has been decidedly back- 
ward in the support of high schools 
upon‘any state basis. The teacher unit 
support plan makes just the same kind 
of provision for high schools as for 
grade schools. The amount per high- 
school teacher may be different from 
that for the elementary teacher, but the 


method is identical. Certainly, the 
wealth of the State of Illinois is such 
that it can support a minimum pro- 
gram in all of its public schools. The 
problem of tapping all the sources of 
wealth in proportion to ability is one 
which should fall upon the state and 
not upon any local community. With 
adequate laws governing the contribu- 
tion of citizens for the support of state 
projects, there is little doubt but that 
reasonable teacher unit support can be 
provided throughout the state. 


Advantages of Unit Support 


Granted that there is a tentative 
agreement that the most modern meth- 
od of state support for a minimum 
school program throughout the state 
is the support of the teacher unit, let 
us inquire into the ultimate advan- 
tages of such a plan. First, this method 
guarantees that definite support shall 
be furnished each teacher unit in the 
state. Regardless of the social wealth 
of any particular district, the unit sup- 
port guarantees adequate educational 
opportunities for every boy and girl 
in the state who attends elementary and 
high schools. This is an inherent right 
of childhood which has theoretically 
been recognized by Constitutional 
statement, court interpretations and 
custom for a long period of time. 

Second, the method is sufficiently 
flexible so that any social condition in 
the state may be reflected in the sup- 
port of the schools without the discon- 
tinuance of some schools while others 
more fortunately located are little 
affected. For example, in times of de- 
pression, the same support is given to 
the community of least wealth as to the 
community of greatest wealth. Fur- 
thermore, the ease of adjusting a state 
plan to the needs of any particular 
situation is much greater than can pos- 
sibly be true of relatively isolated dis- 
tricts. The experiences of Maryland, 
Delaware, and New York States furnish 
evidence of the advantage of a state 
plan when adjustments are needed. 

(Continued on page 159) 

































Looking to the New Year 
@ AS the brief December days approach the solstice and 


grow cold and dreary, we instinctively look forward to 
the approaching new year with hopeful anticipation of 
brighter, happier days. It is our sincere wish that the 
year 1934 brings our readers happiness and the fruition of 
all their hopes. 

It is our earnest hope that next year will bring better 
times, relief from our present troubles, and joy and hap- 
piness for all. It would make us happy to point to evi- 
dence that financial conditions for schools and teachers 
will improve with the new year. 

But as this is written, December 15, the outlook is not 
bright. On the contrary, the educational and financial 
skies are clouded and dark. The federal government has 
been working earnestly and intensely for months to rescue 
the country from the depression, but the big, bad wolf 
still howls at our door, and its baneful influence still seri- 
ously affects the schools. The financial conditions in many 
school districts are extremely bad and are getting worse. 
Some districts see no way of continuing their schools for 
the usual terms, and some of them must close very soon 
unless their teachers will teach without pay, which many 
of them have been doing for several months. Some finan- 
cial relief must come to the schools at once, or there will 
be an educational calamity in Illinois. The crisis is acute 
and dangerous. 

By the time you read this the Representative Assembly 
of the I. S. T. A. will have adopted some program for the 
relief of the situation. We hope that you studied the pro- 
gram of the legislative committee as published in the De- 
cember number of this magazine. That, or something 
better, will be offered to the third special session of the 
58th General Assembly if such session is called. The 
newspapers have reported that the Governor is to call a 
third special session and that he has indicated he will in- 
clude in the call financial relief for schools. But what 
may actually be done under the call will remain unknown 
until its exact wording is learned. The legislative commit- 
tee of the I. S. T. A. and many other committees and or- 
ganizations have been insisting that the call be made broad 
enough and general enough to permit any kind of legisla- 
tion needed for financial relief and the enactment of laws 
to provide revenue from new sources. It seems, however, 
that the Governor is inclined to narrow the call to a few 
definite things, and that the call will probably be deferred 
until early in the new year. 

It will be necessary for all our members to study care- 
fully the emergency relief program planned at the annual 
meeting of their Association so as to be able to defend it 
and to explain it to others. If the schools are to be saved, 
it will be necessary to enlist in the campaign many other 
groups and organizations. It is a work for all the people 
of the state, but we must do our part in informing and 
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arousing the people. Let us enter upon a real campaign 
of education and legislation and stay on the job until the 
thing is done. 

Possibly such effort in a good cause will bring us a 
Happy New Year. 





Telling the Real Truth 


@ THE great volume of correspondence passing over 
your editor’s desk contains many expressions that are 
not sent for publication but which contain much truth that 
ought to be proclaimed from the housetops. These confi- 
dential expressions give us the best evidence of what the 
teachers and superintendents are really thinking and what 
some of them are beginning to state openly and boldly. 
Let us quote a few samples. 
A superintendent of a large village school in Cook 
county says: 


More than half this village has been built up by real estate 
promoters. The depression has bankrupted the persons to whom 
they sold property. Hence hundreds of small homes have been 
forfeited for taxes. All unimproved property is forfeited. The 
forfeitures amount to nearly fifty per cent of the assessed property. 
The tax juggling by assessor, board of review, and state tax com- 
mission has held up tax payments so that instead of $75,000 in 
taxes of 1931 we have received only $21,000 up to October, 1933. 


A superintendent of a city school in Cook county writes 
as follows: 


We have been caught in the fight in Cook county for the control 
of the tax-fixing racket which has been the best-paying political 
game in the Middle West. This fight includes politicians, real 
estate operators, loan sharks, banks, citizens’ committees, and the 
professional tax-fixers of the financial underworld. Sixty per cent 
of the people of our school district are willing to pay their taxes 
if they could get their tax bills. But the real estate gang are mak- 
* . money out of receiverships and seek to prevent tax collection. 


The superintendent of a small city school in southern 
Illinois in a pathetic letter says this: 


Our district needs aid very much. It seems to us that the great 
State of Illinois should come through. We teachers are sacrificing 
to keep schools going, but there is a limit to our endurance. Our 
backs are to the wall. 


A downstate country teacher writes this: 


I think the minimum salary for teachers in Illinois should be 
$1,000 a year. I am teaching in one of the richest districts in this 
county for $400 a year. The directors have a surplus in the treas- 
ury, and boast of making this surplus greater; what for I do not 
know. School boards will not pay teachers respectable salaries 
until they are forced to do so. 

I have a college degree and ten years teaching experience. I 
cannot support my wife and child on $400 a year. 

Do the men who make up the personnel of the legislative com- 
mittee consist of those who are really suffering from low salaries? 
I hardly believe that a man who is earning in excess of $2,000 a 
year can fully appreciate the condition of the rural teacher. 


We believe the members of our legislative committee 
do know about and appreciate the very difficult conditions 
under which many poorly paid teachers work. Neverthe- 
less we are glad to publish this frank expression to help 
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us understand and appreciate them more fully. To the 
writer of this letter we say that the legislative committee 
has advocated and earnestly endeavored to get enacted 
several school revenue bills that the legislature in this time 
of depression has not seen fit to enact. The committee 
begs you to tell your story to your members of the legis- 
lature and thus help convince those members that some 
relief must be provided. 

We notice that sensible and conservative school men 
are beginning to mention such terms as tax-juggling, tax- 
fixing racket, professional tax-fixere political games, real 
estate gang, financial underworld, and other things not 
formerly discussed in polite society. This is encouraging 
to some of us on the firing line, who have had to fight 
these influences for the last several years and suffer their 
cruel and unrelenting opposition without much sympathy 
or encouragement from the membership of our organiza- 
tion. It is a good thing that teachers are beginning to 
identify and point out the real “public enemies” and the 
way they operate. 





Literature cn the Tax Problem? 


@ IN the last three-quarters of a century, the school sys- 

tem of Illinois has been gradually developing as a tax- 
supported public institution. Our schools are frequently 
designated “common schools” to indicate that they are 
open to all children, rich and poor, and are to provide 
educational facilities to all of them on equal terms. The 
state constitution calls them “free schools” to make it clear 
that they are to be supported by revenues provided by 
state law, and not by tuition paid by the parents at so 
much a child. 

During the first quarter of the Twentieth Century, the 
common school system of Illinois had its greatest period 
of development and was reasonably well supported finan- 
cially, although some of us pleaded earnestly for improves 
ments and reforms in the tax system, which was rapidly 
becoming obsolete. Since 1925 the disintegration of the 
tax system has been apparent to all, and in the last year 
or two it has suffered an almost complete collapse. 


This near breakdown of the tax system, the dearth of 
public revenues for school support, and the drastic re- 
trenchment in school budgets and destructive curtailments 
of school facilities, following each other in this order as 
cause and effect, are now, as never before, directing the 
attention of teachers to the study of taxation. Numerous 
requests come to this office for books and other forms of 
literature that ought to be studied or for directions as to 
where to obtain such books. Therefore, we are glad to 
mention two publications that have been issued recently to 
meet this demand. 

First we mention Taxes and Taxation, published by 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. The 
authors of this book are W. B. Storm, Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
and H. C. Storm, Superintendent of Schools, Batavia. In 
the preface these authors say, “This book is offered as a 
means of helping teachers teach a unit of taxation in social 
science or mathematics classes in junior or senior high 
school. It carries the supplementary material for such a 
unit and the cost is low. The offering is in response to a 
felt need on the part of social science and mathematics 
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teachers. This book is written in language that high-school 
and junior high-school children can understand. It gives 
the fundamentals of taxation that many taxpayers’ organi- 
zations and parent-teacher associations want and gives 
these fundamentals in about one hundred pages.” 

We might add that this book will be very helpful not 
only to school pupils but also to teachers who want to 
make a study of taxation and its problems in Illinois. 

The other booklet is entitled Essentials of Taxation, and 
is published by the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its authors are Harley L. Lutz, Professor of 
Public Finance, Princeton University, and William G. 
Carr, Director of Research, National Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, in the foreword says: “It is 
of the utmost importance that a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of taxation be spread among the people 
so that essential public services may be maintained without 
unreasonable burdens upon anyone. The articles in this 
booklet give a readable analysis of the basic points of 
taxation. Following the articles there is a discussion of 
the ways in which they may be used most effectively.” 

Each of these booklets contains a helpful bibliography 
to direct the student to other sources of information if he 
wishes to pursue the study further. 

The ILtino1s TEACHER frequently contains articles that 
throw light on the tax problem. For instance see the fol- 
lowing in the December number: “The Impending School 
Crisis in Southern Illinois,” by S. B. Sullivan; “School 
Relief,” by the Research Department; “Keeping the School 
in Public Favor” by Richard L. Sandwick; and the Legis- 
lative Program of the I. S. T. A. Also see the resolutions 
adopted by the several local divisions and numerous other 
articles and editorials in several of the earlier numbers. 
You will also find an article or two in this number that 
will be helpful. 

Taxation and tax problems are subjects too big to be 
treated in a single pamphlet or book; but we believe any 
earnest student can find an abundance of material on the 
subjects. The purpose of this editorial is to inform such 
student of one means of making a beginning. 





A Good Speech 


@® THE Nashville (Illinois) Journal of November 23 

printed the essential parts of an address delivered to 
the Rotary Club of that city the week before by County 
Superintendent of Schools C. A. Reeder of Washington 
County. We quote a few paragraphs: 


For the present school year there are 72 rural teachers in Wash- 
ington county. Their salaries range from $41 a month to $87.50 
a month. The average monthly salary is $62.45. The average 
annual salary is $499. If we reduce this to a daily wage and count 
365 days in the year, the rural teacher gets a daily wage of $1.36. 
If we reduce the year to 300 days, the daily wage is $1.67. In 
either case we find that the rural teachers are working for a scale 
far below that set by the NRA for unskilled labor. They teach 
for a wage not far above that of the eastern sweatshops. 

There are 36 elementary grade teachers in the county. In this 
group the low salary is $65 and the high salary is $110. The aver- 
age is $85.97. If this is reduced to a daily wage for 365: days she 
teaches for $2.36 a day, or for 300 days, $2.47 a day. 

Here are some examples of inequalities: One school has an 
enrollment of three and pays its teacher $51 a month. This makes 
a per capita cost of $17 a month. Another rural school has 48 


(Continued on page 157) 
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Chicago Division, |. S.T. A. 


@ THE Chicago Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held a busi- 
ness meeting in the Illinois Theater on Sat- 
urday, November 28, 1933. 

The more important items of business were 
as follows: 

The reports of the treasurer and auditing 
committee showed the finances to be in good 
condition and the largest membership in the 
history of the organization. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
the past year had been one of intense activity 
by the Division, its officers, and its commit- 
tees. 

Several amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted to adapt it to modern practices 
and to the Constitution of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

It was decided to have monthly meetings 
of the Division. 


Resolutions Adopted 
DEPRESSION 


Throughout Illinois and the nation today, 
education continues to face the most menac- 
ing crisis in its history. Drastic and unwar- 
ranted cuts are being made in educational 
activity and pupil opportunity. Under the 
guise of economy, the dictates of selfish 
financial and business leaders are being ac- 
cepted by those in authority. Citizens and 
school patrons lured by the hope of prom- 
ised savings in their taxes have lost sight 
of the educational opportunities that are be- 
ing taken from their children. 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association favors every legitimate 
economy in the administration of the public 
school system but it condemns the unwar- 
ranted curtailment of vital and necessary 
educational activities in the school system. 
It condemns the public officials who seek 
popularity through yielding to demands for 
tax reduction but make no effort to secure 
an equitable distribution of the tax burden 
on all the wealth of the community. 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association believes that the efforts 
of the national government toward economic 
recovery have justified their soundness in the 
evidence already in existence of the improve- 
ment of economic conditions and believes 
that the public school systems of the nation 
should share in this evident improvement. 

The provisions of the N. R.A. as well as 
the industrial and economic situation have 
practically eliminated from industry boys and 
girls of *teen age. This places an added bur- 
den upon society. Society must choose wheth- 
er it will prepare this group at a nominal 
cost in public schools for good citizenship or 
whether it will pay a much higher cost in 
courts and prisons. 


CURTAILMENT OF EpucATIONAL OpporTUNITY. 
—The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association unalterably condemns 
curtailment of education. The lessening of 
educational opportunities of children through 
the elimination of essential activities, the in- 
creased teacher load, the shortening of the 
term, the dismissal of needed teachers, the 
elimination of educational supervision, will 


undoubtedly prove to be an extravagant waste 
of public revenues. 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association stands for a system of 
free public education that adequately pro- 
vides for every child according to his needs 
from the kindergarten through a four year 
college. 


State DistrisutiveE Funp.—The Chicago Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation believes that equal educational op- 
portunity should be furnished to every child 
of the state without regard to the economic 
condition of the local community. This can 
only be accomplished through increased fi- 
nancial aid from the state. The unfair bur- 
den of taxation placed upon real estate must 
be corrected through new sources of revenue. 
It is the business of the state to collect these 
new forms of revenue and distribute them 
to local communities according to their needs. 
Any correction of the real estate tax without 
a redistribution of the whole tax burden 
through new sources of revenue will result in 
completely paralyzing local governments. The 
Chicago Division therefore endorses the plan 
of increasing state aid to public schools 
comparable to that in other progressive states 
in the United States. 


Cuitp Werrare.—The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
pledges its cooperation to the Child Health 
Recovery Conference program adopted by the 
Conference called by the Honorable Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, at Washington, 
D. C., October 6, 1933. 


TeacHers’ Councits.—The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
again urges the establishment of Teachers’ 
Councils in the Chicago schools similar io 
those existing prior to the year 1924. 
(Article 20 of the Rules of the Education 
Department adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion February twenty-third of this year pro- 
vided for the establishment of Teachers’ 
Councils but on March thirteenth was sus- 
pended pending further consideration.) 


Penstons.—The Chicago Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association again en- 
dorses the present pension plan and its ad- 
ministration by the Pension Board as at 
present constituted. 


Tenure.—The Chicago Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association believes that 
a state-wide tenure law should be passed in 
order that the best material may be recruited 
for the teaching profession. 


ScHoot Orcanization.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association is requested to 
appoint a committee to study school organi- 
zation, with an idea of evaluating various 
parts of the system and collecting data which 
may counteract the attempts of selfish inter- 
ests to eliminate essential services. This com- 
mittee should report its findings at the next 
annual meeting of the Chicago Division. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 


ciation is requested to appoint a committee 
to werk with the National Education Asso- 
ciation in obtaining and furnishing to our 
membership reliable, authentic information 
concerning publicly owned, publicly con- 
trolled, and publicly operated utilities, in- 
cluding among others electric light and 
power plants, especially as to the following 
items: 

1. Name of municipality or other local 
government. 

2. Population. 

3. Rates of service. 

4. Net earnings to the municipality or 

other local government. 

. Use made of net earnings. 

. A similar showing concerning compa- 
rable privately owned and privately 
operated utility companies. 

7. The amount of taxes paid by privately 
owned utilities to the municipality or 
other local government before adoption 
of public ownership, and in comparable 
cities still served by privately owned 
utilities. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


When a curriculum committee is appointed 
a majority be selected from the teachers 
themselves by the teachers, and such class- 
room teachers should leave their school 
rooms when the committee meets during 
school hours without loss of salary or time 
and with a substitute provided to take care 
of their rooms during their absence. 


SCHOOL LAND LEASES 


We approve the action of Mr. Jackson, 
member of the Board of Education and chair- 
man of the Committee on School Land 
Leases, who has announced that he will hold 
a public meeting to consider the proposal of 
the holders of leases on school lands between 
Madison and Monroe and State and Dear- 
born streets to have the revaluation clauses 
stricken from the leases. We approve the 
plan of holding that public meeting, and we 
instruct our officers to appoint a committee 
to appear before the Lease Committee on 
the date Mr. Jackson will announce, and to 
ask other organizations of teachers to send 
like committees to that meeting. 


COMMUNICATION TO PRESIDENT 


Wuereas, The provisions of the N.R.A., 
as well as the whole policy of the present 
National Administration, by abolishing child 
labor have given millions of youths and chil- 
dren a vast amount of idle time, and 

Whereas, The same policies have wisely 
shortened the hours of labor and have so 
added a great deal more leisure time to that 
already enjoyed by the people, and 

Wuenreas, It is a universally known and 
accepted fact that such idle time must be 
put to wholesome use or else it will lead to 
undesirable consequences and to additional 
expense for penal institutions and the like, 
and 

Wuenreas, It is also universally accepted 
that education is the best use to which lei- 
sure time of children and to a large extent 
of adults can be put, and 

Wuereas, The policy of the present Na- 
tional Administration is to encourage the 
putting of more people to work, raising 
salaries and not curtailing, and 

Wuenreas, In a radio address made over a 
national network on October 13, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made statements con- 
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cerning education which might be, and in- 
deed have been, interpreted by some to advo- 
cate curtailment of educational facilities and 
opportunities which we feel certain, in view 
of the policies and facts above stated, and 
in view of the thoroughly progressive atti- 
tude of His Excellency, the President, is 
quite contrary to his true meaning now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Chicago Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, direct 
the Board of Directors to prepare and send 
a communication to the Secretary of the 
President, and copies to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, pledging our cooperation in the pro- 
gram for recovery and pointing out the ap- 
parent inconsistencies and other passages 
subject to misinterpretation, and requesting 
the President to issue, at an early date, a 
statement that will dispel all doubts; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution and 
the communication be sent to the _head- 
quarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington, with the request for 
whatever action is advisable. 


PROTEST TO LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

Wauenreas, The Ladies’ Home Journal in its 
issue of October, published an editorial 
which instanced an alleged school district 
which had cut its school’s expenditures in 
half by means of an unmoral, unethical and 
probably illegal piece of chicanery, and 

Wuenreas, This practice if generally used 
and extended to the field of business, as well, 
would in a generation produce a new dark 
age and an American system of coolie labor, 
and 

Wuenreas, The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
always purported to be the champion of the 
home and family, which are most seriously 
threatened by the policy it now advocates; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Chicago Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, direct 
the Secretary to write a vigorous protest to 
the editor and publishers of the said Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and that we demand an edi- 
torial of at least equal length and promi- 
nence stating without equivocation the stand 
of said magazine on the proper continued 
support of public education; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we request the Executive 
Board of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to take similar action, that is, the 
state Board, the state-wide group; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if this editorial be found 
to be the policy of said magazine, steps be 
taken to put teachers in communication with 
advertisers of said magazine. 


REQUEST TO COUNCIL COMMITTEE 


We request the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Committees and Rules of the City 
Council to call a meeting of his committee 
at an early date and assign to the Finance 
Committee for consideration the communica- 
tion which was sent to the Council on Oc- 
tober 11, 1933, and printed on pages 875 
and 876 of the Journal of that date. 
TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

In this educational crisis through which 
we are passing the vital educational activities 
built up through years of study and effort 
can only be preserved by the united efforts of 
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all the teachers. The Chicago Division there- 
fore urges all teachers to support by personal 
membership their national, state and local 
organizations. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 
as Amended and Adopted 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
OF THE LAST YEAR 


Disastrous though the past year has been, 
many objectives of our legislative program 
have been accomplished in full or in part. 
Tax collections have been speeded up by the 
Skarda Act, which has resulted in the pay- 
ment of $80,000,000 of delinquent taxes. The 
long-advocated law requiring payment of 
75% before protest may be entered against 
any tax bill is now a statute. The new ap- 
propriation for the State Common School 
Fund was made at the unreduced level of 
$10,500,000; also, $18,000,000 of arrearage in 
this fund was re-appropriated. A $40,000,000 
bond issue has been authorized, the proceeds 
to be added to the Working Cash Fund; and 
dates for repayments of loans from this fund 
are staggered over the years 1935 to 1940. 
Authority is also granted for issuance of 
bonds to cover deficiencies in the tax levies. 
The law which prevented an increase of more 
than 4% in the levy was repealed and a 
great number of bad bills were kept from 
passage, such as those barring married wom- 
en teachers, non-resident teachers, reducing 
school revenues to 80%, etc. In general, 
education may be said not only to have held 
its own in the General Assembly but even 
to have made some slight advances during 
a year when locally the schools were the 
victims of severe retrogressive action. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


But the outlook for the coming year is 
immeasurably worse than any yet experi- 
enced. In all likelihood the General Assem- 
bly will be one of the points of greatest 
danger because of the pressure that will be 
brought upon it by many self-interested and 
anti-social or socially-indifferent groups. A 
year ago there was strong propaganda to 
compel personal property to assume a much 
larger share of the burden of government— 
i. @., to force taxation of hidden wealth. 
This aim, whether practical or not, was in 
conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
Illinois constitution. But this activity has 
undergone a vicious change; the pressure 
now is not for a fairer distribution of the tax 
burden, but simply for an unreasoning, arbi- 
trary, and probably fatal slash in all govern- 
ment revenue. And this pressure is wide 
spread and extremely powerful. 

To a large degree the troubles of the Chi- 
cago public school system are of local origin 
and must be remedied by the action of local 
authorities spurred on by an aroused and 
interested citizenry. But in so far as the 
entire situation is a result of the breakdown 
of the taxing system, and not merely of its 
administration, the General Assembly must 
be looked to for relief. Under the constitu- 
tion the obligation to provide a thorough and 
efficient public school rests squarely upon the 
state legislature. While there will be no 
regular session of the General Assembly until 
1935, a special session has been convened 
for Unemployment Relief; undoubtedly an- 
other will be called in anticipation of repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment; and indica- 
tions are that some call for special session 
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will open the question of lessening taxes on 
real estate. 


YOUR LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS 

1. Amendment of the Revenue Article of 
the constitution by abolishing all re- 
strictions, thus placing full power and 
responsibility in the General Assembly. 

. Rationalization of assessment of taxes 

(a) by a statute reafirming and re- 
defining the power of the County 
Assessor to make a horizontal in- 
crease or reduction in the valua- 
tion of property in the county, as 
a whole or by classes, only at the 
time of the quadrennial assess- 
ment. 

(b) by enactment of legislation re- 
quiring the County Assessor to fix 
the valuation and make the assess- 
ment by some definite date early 
in the same year for which the 
assessment is made 
(This will avoid estimates of reve- 
nue and the deficiencies arising 
from subsequent reductions in 
levies.) 

. Full, adequate, and certain measures 
guaranteeing sufficient revenue to main- 
tain unimpaired the essential activities 
of government in a modern state and a 
broadening of the tax base to establish 
new sources of revenue so that the di- 
rect burden of government may be more 
generally and equitably shared by all 
should precede enactment of any legis- 
lation to limit taxation. 

The following new sources of revenue 
are recommended: 

(a) Tax on the net incomes of cor- 
porations. 

(b) Tax on futures in the grain 
market. 

(c) Tax on intoxicating liquors. 

4. In recognition that education is the 
function and duty of the State, the in- 
crease of the State Common School 
fund to a sum commensurate with the 
wealth and standing of the State of 
Illinois. 

. Consolidation of taxing bodies. 

. Immediate development «of publicly 
owned and operated power plants on the 
Illinois Waterway at Brandon Road, 
Dresden Island, and Starved Rock. 

(a) Cost of construction to be re- 
quested at once from the Public 
Works Funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under provisions grant- 
ing 30% as a gift and 70% 
through purchase of bonds. 

(b) Net revenue, after establishment 
of a low service rate, to be added 
to the Common School Fund. 

. Vigorous and uncompromising legal 
measures to bring the date of levying, 
spreading, and collecting taxes of Cook 
County up to that of the rest of the 
state. 


Your Committee also recommends that the 
Honorable Henry Horner, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, be petitioned to include in 
his call for a special session Points 1, 3, and 
6, above, and the establishment of new 
sources of revenue for schools. 

A resolution was offered from the floor and 
adopted by vote that the Governor be re- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Our Intermediate Reading 


(Continued from November) 


SIXTH GRADE 


ApvenTuREs OF Remi, by Hector Malot. 
Translated by Philip Schuyler Allen. Pub- 
lisher’s price $1.00; our price 80c. 

This is the inspiring story of the little 
orphan, Remi, who fought his way gallantly 
through poverty and misfortune to peace and 
happiness. And so finely written is it that 
it won for its author not only the famous 
French Academy prize but also world-wide 
recognition resulting in the translation of 
Sans Famille into a dozen different lan- 
guages. The old-world flavor of this charm- 
ing narrative has been captured in sympa- 
thetic illustrations by Mead Schaeffer. Every 
child should read this splendid story of 
loyalty, and devotion to duty. 


Ben oF Otp Monuecan, by Sidney Baldwin. 

Publisher’s price 80c; our price 70c. 

Ben of Old Monhegan is a story which 
combines many fundamentals of the social 
sciences—including an unforgettable bit of 
geography and a vivid sketch of the social 
and economic life of a small but typical 
New England fisher-folk community nearly 
a century ago. In this interesting and en- 
tertaining story, the character education 
values are developed with special skill. One 
feels the beauty and intrinsic value of sin- 
cerity, integrity, industry, self-reliance, for- 
bearance, and a willing spirit of mutual help- 
fulness in every scene. 


Brack Hawx’s Trait, by Margaret Bloom. 
Publisher’s price $1.50; our price $1.05. 
This story opens in the spring of 1832 in 

the frontier settlement of Ottawa in Illinois. 
The advance of the Sac chief, Black Hawk, 
up the Rock River to take again the land 
which had been his is the-underlying plot 
of the story. “It is a story of stirring ad- 
venture, fighting, scouting, and adventures 
in friendship with Indians. The story is 
told with vivid realism, and the illustrations 
by Peggy Paver Beck add to its interest.” 


Pat, Tue Story or a Doc Wuo Liven Up 
to His Name, by Arthur C. Bartlett. Pub- 
lisher’s price $1.75; our price $1.15. 

Pal was a sturdy airedale who won the 
hearts of all with whom he came in contact 
because of his loyalty, faithfulness and abil- 
ity to sense strange things and conditions. 
He lived up to his name when he became 
the truest friend that a boy could ever have, 
shaping and moulding his life as no other 
influence could probably have done. The 
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Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 





story is based upon a true episode of flag- 
lowering by the Governor of Maine in mem- 
ory of his faithful dog. 





Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Reading 


This article on books for the seventh and 
eighth grades concludes the series of short 
sketches covering our adoptions for the 1933- 
1934 Course of Reading. Such “snapshots” 
will enable our patrons to understand better 
just what they are buying before placing 
their orders. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Gop 1s WHere You Fino It, by Ann Spence 
Warner. Publisher’s price $1.75; our price 
$1.00. 

A rollicking, wholesome lot of young 
people come to Cripple Creek, Colorado, in 
the gold rush of 1892. The mining camp is 
pictured with its frantic gold-seekers, its 
crude accommodations, its mad excitement 
and folly. The issue is realistic, for the 
youngsters find that their dreams can only be 
realized by hard work, and they must take 
their gold where they find it. 


Our Nationat Parks, Boox II, by Mary A. 
Rolfe. Publisher’s price $1.00; our price 
80c. 

Our National Parks, as has been truly said, 
are the great living museums of our country. 
Each Park is a supreme example of its kind. 
For this reason while we are reading about 
them we learn of nature’s masterpieces. The 
study of the National Parks is thus nature 
study par excellence. This book contains 
over one hundred illustrations, including 
several color plates. There are also maps 
showing the location of the various Parks. 
The illustrations are all closely related to 
the text, the two having been worked out to- 
gether. 

Note: We also have Book I in last year’s 
list. 


Six Freer Sm: The Heroic Story of Sam 
Houston. By Bessie Rowland James and 
Marqis James. Publisher’s price $2.50; 
our price $1.10. 

Six Feet Six is the boys’ and girls’ edition 
of one of the best biographies ever produced 
in America—The Raven, which is the life of 
Sam Houston. The Raven won the highest 
recognition that could come to a biography 
in America—the Pulitzer Prize. Sam Hous- 
ton’s life is a story of adventure, courage, 
wisdom, honor and patriotism. Six Feet Six 
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is a story of adventure that every boy and 
girl will love from the first to the last. 


Younc Fu or tHe Upper Yancrze: By 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis—Illustrated with 
forty-four drawings by Kurt Wiese. Pub- 
lisher’s price $2.50; our price $1.20. 

The John Newbery Medal, which is to chil- 
dren’s literature what the Pulitzer Prize is 
to adult literature, was awarded October, 
1933, by the American Library Association 
to Elizabeth Foreman Lewis for Young Fu 
of the Upper Yangtze—“the most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature 
for children.” 

Young Fu personifies the new spirit that 
is rejuvenating an age-old civilization. Eliz- 
abeth Foreman Lewis has lived in China for 
many years and in spirit as in detail the 
book is a true portrayal of China and the 
Chinese as they actually are today. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Beninp tHE Great Smokies, By Paschal N. 
Strong. Publisher’s price $2.00; our price 
$1.15. 

Boy Scout ideals have served many youths, 
but perhaps never under more unusual cir- 
cumstances than those in which Stanley 
Wayne finds himself. He is about to go to 
college, believing himself an orphan, when 
the reading of a will discloses the fact that 
he is no city boy but the son of mountaineers 
in the Great Smokies of North Carolina. 
Postponing his college plans, he goes to find 
these unknown parents. 


Roxiunc Wueets, By Katharine Grey. Pub- 
lisher’s price $2.00; our price $1.15. 
Wagon wheels rolling, rolling day after 

day, slowly, creakingly, westward; Jerd and 

Betsy Lambert share in one of the greatest 

adventures in American history, the overland 

journey to, and the founding of, California. 


Tuomas A. Epison, Benefactor of Mankind, 
by Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D 
Publisher’s price $1.50; our price $1.15. 


This is the first permanent standard life 
of Edison, with historical estimate of his 
completed achievements. 115 illustrations. 


Tue Wuistte Punk: Nat’s Adventures in a 
Redwood Camp. By Burnita Collins. 
Publisher’s price $1.50; our price 80c. 
After Nat Taylor, whose ambition it was to 

secure an education, had risen to be whistle- 

punk, with the important duty of transmit- 
ting signals to the crew of the donkey-engine, 
he had a series of exciting experiences, in- 
cluding a kidnaping, a forest fire, and a camp 
robbery, winning success at last. 
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Deans of Women Meet 

® THE Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Association of 

Deans of Women was held at N. I. S. 

T. C., De Kalb, December 8 and 9. 

Dean Davidson greeted the members 
of the conference at dinner at Willis- 
ton Hall. Mr. Karl L. Adams, presi- 
dent of N. I. S. T. C., introduced Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, the speaker of the 
evening, as the most courageous edu- 
cator of today. Dr. Judd while discus- 
sing “The Effects of Economic Depres- 
sion on American Education” empha- 
sized the fact that the depression is 
an opportunity to canvass the educa- 
tional situation as to possible modifi- 
cations of methods in order to develop 
the self-educated individual rather than 
the dependent one, to make us aware 
of social problems, and to find a way 
of explaining education to the layman. 

Saturday morning Dr. Milo Whit- 
taker, De Kalb, spoke on the topic 
“Interesting Students in Citizenship.” 
It is not what the teacher says but what 
the child does that trains for citizen- 
ship. Too often schools represent the 
autocratic monarchy and then wonder 
why the civics taught does not function 
in a democracy. Civics should allow 
participation, present genuine life sit- 
uations, provide activities in which 
pupils may legitimately engage and 
which should be selected for citizen- 
ship training. 

Mr. Frank Phillips, Superintendent 
of Schools, De Kalb, and Director of 
Teacher Training at N. I. S. T. C., dis- 
cussed “Interesting Citizens in Educa- 
tion.” According to Mr. Phillips peo- 
ple of today are interested in educa- 
tion. Their emotions are in a state of 
flux, ready to be molded, in which 
process educators can help by using 
existing organizations as vehicles. Our 
nation prospers on the secondary level. 
Citizens must be taught this. Art is 
the first record of the history of a na- 
tion, not a fad or frill. 

The subject “Current Vocational 
Trends for High School and College 
Women” was discussed ably by Mrs. 
Miette B. Denell of the Collegiate 
Bureau, Chicago. Native intelligence, 
personality, and equipment are the 
most important factors in placement. 
At present, due to decreased office per- 
sonnel, versatility increases placement 
possibilities. 

Dr. Barborka in an illustrated lec- 
ture entitled “The Relation of Nutri- 
tion to Student Health” emphasized the 


influence of nutrition and environment 
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on endocrine functions and later at 
luncheon discussed in lay terms “The 
Influence of Endocrinology in Human 
Problems.” 

Music was furnished at the meetings 
by the Music Department. 

Mrs. Karl L. Adams was hostess at 
tea to I. A.D. W. Farewells were said 
and hopes expressed of meeting one 
another in Chicago next year. 


The Tradition-Shackled 


Curriculum 
(Continued from page 142) 





development according to those who 
eliminated them wholesale! What 
justification can be found except the 
one-sided defense of economy, and at 
that nothing but financial economy? 

Behold, again, for example, the 
struggle of collectivism and individu- 
alism during all these years! What 
a challenge at least at present, if not 
for many years, to teachers of the 
social studies to base their work on 
momentous issues rather than on 
memoriter passages taken from books; 
yea, even written by very great author- 
ities, too. Yet on the whole we do go 
on teaching mere parroted historical 
facts and most of the time not great 
human issues, local, national, and in- 
ternational. The content of history 
and social studies, how great it is with 
all of its accumulations in our day, and 
sometimes without much meaning to 
the pupil! 

Materials frequently offered and 
presented in such a way as to exag- 
gerate mere prejudices and biases 
rather than to clarify underlying prin- 
ciples, or to furnish challenging prob- 
lems important for all time, failing 
often to assist pupils in making justi- 
fiable conclusions and generalizations 
based on economic, industrial and so- 
cial principles! What again might 
of course be done by correlating the 
highest quality of content with the 
most desirable method of teaching, in 
case we'd choose to do so! 

And again what a distorted picture! 
With one command or with one stroke 
or more of the pen, or with one polit- 
ical or other equally vicious broom 
to strike out the so-called “frill and 
fad” of music and the fine arts from 
the school curriculum! Almost tragic 
in nature such action! Gross igno- 
rance, obviously, of the part music 
has played in the historical develop- 
ment of various peoples of the earth! 
Listen for two hours to the Philhar- 
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monic Symphony Orchestra by radio 
from Carnegie Hall, New York! Lis- 
ten to bands and orchestras and 
choruses of the elementary and high 
schools throughout the country give 
their renditions of classical music! 
Listen to the editor of the Musical 
Courier explain the settings and in- 
terpret the themes on which the pro- 
ductions of Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, 
Wagner, Mozart, and Mendelssohn are 
based, just before the great orchestra 
plays! How is it that these critics 
who would remove music from the 
schools do not understand that these 
great musical productions are based 
on significant themes that then are ex- 
pressed through rhythmic ideas and 
ideals and refined emotional reactions 
of the peoples of many lands. Pre- 
posterous! Music in the schools a 
“frill and a fad”! True with some 
difficulty some persons listen to these 
classical renditions of music. What 
sacrilege it is to suggest that one of 
the great avenues for the expression 
of the finer emotions be cut off wholly 
from the program of studies in either 
the elementary or secondary schools! 
And the above too merely recounts 
but one great loss, namely, the ap- 
preciative aspect of music in the 
schools. Just as mathematics is the 
avenue of expression of one phase of 
mental life, the emotional aspect not 
wholly lacking, so music is the avenue 
of expression of another phase of hu- 
man experience with of course not the 
intellectual aspect wholly lacking. 
Music is predominantly an avenue for 
the wholesome expression of the finer 
emotions. How stupid to attempt to 
disintegrate all knowledge and ex- 
perience through separate studies for 
pupils and then never assist them in 
integrating it again! 

And still another curriculum error 
has been recently committed in many 
sections of the country. As with an 
ax the subjects of home economics and 
practical arts were severed from the 
program of studies as a whole. What a 
distorted educational picture is evi- 
denced when by almost one unanimous 
vote of bodies in authority practical 
arts are dropped from the curriculum 
of the school system! And this too 
again in the name of sheer financial 
economy! Partly defensible? Yes. 
Mostly indefensible? Yes. Because, 
just as music, the social studies and 
parts of all of the other school sub- 
jects represent certain phases of a 
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unified experience of peoples and in- 
dividuals, so with the practical arts. 
Many people, perhaps, are not aware 
of the fact that in some countries the 
everyday activities of life and the 
various industries carried on furnished 
the basis of the sculptor’s and paint- 
er’s work. Grape-vines and vineyards, 
gourds and dippers were represented 
on buildings, and painted in pictures, 
because in this wise the real life of 
the people could be preserved. Fur- 
thermore, the history of industrial arts 
is as much a part of the life of a peo- 
ple as is the history of mathematics, 
or of science, or of language. It rep- 
resents no less important a part of 
human experience, but a different sec- 
tor of it. 

What has been shown concerning 
social studies, music and the practical 
arts could also be shown with refer- 
ence to the remaining subjects of the 
total program of studies including 
physical education. These recently 
much abused subjects have been used 
as examples to show that the cur- 
ricula or programs of studies should 
be regarded as a unified whole, no 
one subject per se having inordinate- 
ly larger value claimed for it than 
for any other subject, whether aca- 
demic in nature or non-academic. 

On the whole this discussion has 
been confined to the quality or kind 
of curriculum content that is most de- 
sirable. Is the problem of the quan- 
tity of curriculum content then of no 
consequence? Not so. But either be- 
fore the quantity can well be deter- 
mined, or else simultaneously with it, 
the quality of content to be offered 
must be made clear and be given seri- 
ous consideration. On the whole this 
we have not done fully enough up to 
the present time. 

Plato was correct long ago when 
he suggested seeing the whole of life 
and of things is fundamentally im- 
portant. This statement furnishes the 
basis for a natural sequel to this dis- 
cussion. In practice the quality and 
the quantity of curriculum content 
must operate simultaneously. In 
theory it is desirable to discuss the 
quality aspect first and then follow it 
with a discussion of the amount and 
organization of curricular content. It 
will later be shown that integration 
rather than compartmentalization 
should be given more emphasis. See- 
ing life, the school, the program of 
studies as a whole in our day is essen- 
tial. 
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The Rise of the American 
High School 


(Continued from page 140) 


The two movements being embodied in 
junior high schools and junior col- 
leges are virtually parallel movements 
in the same general direction skirting 
and overlapping both the lower and 
the upper years of the old four-year 
high school. 

A project of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education completed by 
Frederick found 136 local public 
junior colleges and 39 on state foun- 
dations in operation during 1931—a 
total of 175 public institutions. He 
reports from data gathered by other 
investigators that in the same year at 
least 273 private junior colleges were 
in operation. In units under both pub- 
lic and private auspices there were 
enrolled in that year between 80,000 
and 90,000 students. The numbers of 
institutions and of students have in- 
creased since then and are still increas- 
ing, so that we may say with assurance 
that the total number of junior col- 
leges is today well over 500 and the 
number of students enrolled far in ex- 
cess of 100,000. Persons fully aware 
of the forces at work in American ed- 
ucation will not be surprised to learn 
that the number of junior colleges and 
the number of students enrolled in 
them are on the increase even during 
this period of economic recession and, 
one may advisedly say, because of the 
economic recession. The loss of in- 
come in myriads of homes is encour- 
aging attendance in local educational 
institutions as never before and has 
thus powerfully re-enforced one of the 
major influences toward the multipli- 
cation of junior colleges. 

In giving thought to the question of 
the place of the junior college in the 
evolving system of American educa- 
tion, we should take into account not 
only the fact of rapid growth, but also 
the typical development of local pub- 
lic junior colleges in association with 
high schools in the same systems. Fred- 
erick’s study in the National Survey 
indicates that fully three-fourths of 
these junior colleges are housed with 
high schools and that many of the re- 
mainder are housed on the same sites 
as those used by high schools. In 
most of these cases there is no expecta- 
tion that the junior college will ever 
be separately housed and in a number 
of instances, as in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, a systematic and constructive in- 
tegration of junior-college and high- 
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school years is being worked out. 

In view of these facts of rapid 
growth and close association of junior 
colleges with high schools it is inex- 
plicable that the author of a recent 
work on the history of secondary edu- 
cation, an acknowledged scholar in the 
field, should have devoted no more 
than four lines of the several hundred 
pages of his book to the junior col- 
lege. This neglect of a dynamic in- 
stitution is the more remarkable be- 
cause this author is also a student of 
comparative education and should be 
aware of the frequent reference to the 
establishment of the junior college in 
this country as being a step toward the 
organization of the school system in 
the countries of continental Europe in 
which the secondary schools extend 
upward to include what is said to ap- 
proximate our first two years of col- 
lege work. ‘ 


Tomorrow's Secondary School 

The remainder of this discussion 
will be given over to a projection of 
recent trends in secondary education 
in order to aid in visualizing the sec- 
ondary school of the not too remote 
future. The bases of the prediction are 
the trends disclosed primarily in the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, but in some measure also in cer- 
tain other studies not within the scope 
of this survey. The National Survey, 
the largest study of secondary educa- 
tion ever undertaken, was concerned 
for the most part with a discovery of 
trends in many significant aspects of 
the school. Thus, the secondary school 
of tomorrow as here described is by no 
means purely visionary and the out- 
come merely of wishful thinking. On 
the contrary, practically every element 
of the picture is based on actual pro- 
totypes among present-day tangible 
trends in the school situation. 

Because of the large amount of de- 
velopment already observable, no ele- 
ment of the picture of the secondary 
school of the future is clearer than that 
this school will be extended to include 
both the upper elementary-school and 
the lower college years. We shall not 
much longer persist in the irrational 
distribution of school years that be- 
long together to three distinct types of 
institutions, one at the lower end con- 
cerned predominantly with equipping 
pupils with the tools of learning, an- 
other at the upper end concerned pri- 
marily with professional and advanced 
academic specialization, and the third 
between these two ends trying to make 
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a real place for itself within the brief 
span of four school years. 

An accompanying element of the 
picture relates to the school units into 
which this longer secondary-school 
period will be broken. Exigencies of 
the distribution of the population and 
school structures already available 
will doubtless yield some variation in 
combinations of grades within the 
units, but, whatever the grouping, we 
shall not have a vertical succession of 
disjunctive units. In any pattern of 
units, attention will be directed toward 
the integration and intimate articula- 
tion of the full secondary period. Just 
now, the preference appears to be mov- 
ing in the direction of a secondary 
period of two divisions of something 
like equal length. 

Discussion of the issue of regarding 
the upper of the two divisions as sec- 
ondary or as collegiafe may easily de- 
generate into a quibble. As already 
inferred, the standpoint of the conti- 
nental European would label it all sec- 
ondary. From the standpoint of the 
fact of the depression during the last 
century of the old college curriculum 
into high-school and lower college 
years, a depression which is a matter 
of indubitable record, the term “col- 
lege” is also entirely appropriate. It 
is not unlikely that we shall come to 
designate the upper of the two divi- 
sions as the college and the lower as 
the high school. 

Acceptance of the junior high-school 
and junior-college extensions, espe- 
cially the latter, as parts of the picture 
of the secondary school of tomorrow 
directs attention to the need for larger 
school districts. The typical district 
must be large enough to provide most 
of the enrolment that will warrant 
maintaining the work. Efforts to es- 
tablish larger districts in the interests 
of enlarging and otherwise improving 
our small high schools have already 
met with some success in certain states 
and are under way in others. The 
projection of trends can, therefore, in- 
clude the larger district as a part of 
the prophecy. This step toward im- 
provement of the small-school situa- 
tion will be accompanied by others, 
such as more transportation of pupils 
to make for larger schools; transporta- 
tion of teachers to schools that, be- 
cause of the distribution of the popula- 
tion, must remain small; and resort 
to correspondence study and the radio 
as aids to instruction. 

Because the National Survey was 
not restricted to inquiry concerning the 
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external arrangements of the schools 
it is possible to predict on the basis of 
trends what is likely to go on within 
the secondary school of tomorrow. The 
most important of our concerns within 
the school is the curriculum. The scope 
of the curriculum will be as broad as 
life itself, with increased emphasis on 
training for participation in social and 
civic life, for maintenance of health, 
and for sharing recreationally in the 
aesthetic heritage represented in art 
and music. Occupation, too, will come 
in for recognition, but in its broader 
aspects rather than in the narrower 
specific aspects which are still being 
stressed in most schools offering train- 
ing for vocations. While lines between 
subjects and subject-groups will not 
be entirely obliterated, the training 
program will be horizontally integrat- 
ed rather than piece-meal. 

The curriculum will respond more 
readily to the needs of society and of 
the individual because trends in admis- 
sion requirements to higher institu- 
tions indicate that these requirements 
will be increasingly flexible and will 
be cast more in terms of prognosis and 
potentialities of students than in terms 
of Carnegie units and ground covered 
in specific subjects. 

Several trends in the extra-curricu- 
lum portend that it will be difficult if 
not impossible to distinguish the ac- 
tivities composing it from those of the 
curriculum. Among these trends are 
the rapidly increasing practice of pro- 
gramming the activities within the 
daily or weekly schedule, selecting 
and promoting teachers in part on the 
basis of competence in directing the 
activities, and otherwise assuring the 
activities a careful administration and 
supervision. 

The secondary school of tomorrow 
will be typified by a notable develop- 
ment in the provisions for individual 
differences among pupils, differences 
that have been greatly multiplied by 
retaining all or almost all children in 
secondary-school grades. Billett’s great 
study in the National Survey discov- 
ered and analyzed the present diverse 
provisions, which he simmered down 
to three “core elements of a typically 
successful program,” namely, homo- 
geneous grouping, special classes for 
the very bright or gifted and for the 
slow, and teaching procedures charac- 
terized by the unit assignment. He 
found other practicable procedures 
also which will be combined with those 
named to adapt the secondary school 
to the individual pupil. In passing it 
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may be stated that in developing pro- 
cedures characterized by the unit as- 
signment such prominence will be 
given to the library that it is soon to 
become a central feature of the school. 

The final respect in which the 
emerging secondary school will be 
briefiy described is in its provisions 
for guidance, which are prominent 
among the trends disclosed by the sur- 
vey. These provisions are called for 
by the same diversity in pupils which 
demands ample provisions for indi- 
vidual differences. They are needed 
also to aid in the distribution of youth 
to educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities. The program will include 
means of informing pupils concerning 
these opportunities, means of securing 
and recording information concerning 
pupils, and the means of coordinating 
these procedures so that they culminate 
in the individual. The brevity of this 
statement is in no sense an indication 
of the importance of the program of 
guidance in the school of the future. 

The actual development of the 
school may deviate from the details of 
this prediction, but in the main, unless 
there is an unexpected reversal in pop- 
ularization and in the democratic as- 
sumptions of our social order, all the 
features listed will be found indis- 
pensable to a fully popularized sec- 
ondary school. A secondary school 
endeavoring to serve well all youth 
must extend over a much longer period 
of school years than did either of the 
first three types to emerge on this con- 
tinent; must have a curriculum as 
broad as life itself, including those 
activities spontaneously engaged in 
now regarded as the extra-curriculum; 
and must make ample provision for 
individual differences and for guid- 
ance. Such a school represents an in- 
spiring contrast to the Latin grammar 
school and its immediate successors in 
the American educational scene. The 
first secondary school with us was not 
more than a short and narrow isthmus 
between the elementary school of the 
day and the college above. Through 
the academy and the free four-year 
public high school this isthmus has 
been gradually broadened and recent 
vertical extensions of the high school 
have added territory to lengthen it. In 
the secondary school now emerging 
we shall have an educational main- 
land broad enough and long enough 
to accommodate all the population of 
appropriate ages. 
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pupils enrolled and pays its teacher $80 a month, which is a per 
capita cost of $1.63 a month. The school with the low enrollment 
and the high per capita cost has twice the assessed valuation of the 
one with the high enrollment and the low per capita cost, and to 
make matters worse the second school is in a district supporting 
two one-room schools. The lowest assessed valuation of any dis- 
trict in the county is $37,827, and the highest is $318,673. The first 
must levy to the limit to pay its teacher $50 or $60 a month, while 
the second this year has a tax rate of 12 cents. 


We are glad to publish this as a part of a model address 
for county and city superintendents and all other educa- 
tional speakers to present to Rotary Clubs, other service 
clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Woman’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and any other groups or organiza- 
tions that will listen. Get the facts and present them to 
the public at every opportunity. 





The True Measure of Compensation 
® THE present economic crisis is causing all people to 
think earnestly about economic laws and practices and 
their effects on human welfare. The extreme poverty, 
destitution and distress suffered by multitudes of people 
in this land of unlimited power, rich natural resources, 
and wealth-creating ability have caused us all to do some 
thinking on causes and remedies. 

One of the natural but startling results of this sincere 
thought is that representatives of groups and parties that 
have differed widely in the past and have been guilty of 
hurling opprobrious epithets at each other, are now agree- 
ing in many of their expressed conclusions. 


The Committee on Social-Economic Goals of America 
appointed by the National Education Association recently 
completed a report after two years work on it. One of the 
goals recommended is equality of opportunity; and in 
defining what this means, the committee said: 

Equality as a social principle means equality of rights and op- 
portunities, therefore no special privileges; it means the equal 
chance to attain one’s fullest development; it means accepting 
duties, responsibilities, and- service in proportion to abilities; it 
means compensation in proportion to services rendered 
The use of political power or money to obtain special privileges, 
such as unworthy appointments to public offices, freedom from 
taxation, unfair franchises, or other means of obtaining unearned 
riches at the expense of the public violates the principle of equality. 

The Prairie Farmer of October 28, 1933, expressed the 
same principle in other words. This is a weekly periodical 
of wide circulation among farmers, and we believe reflects 
thought typical of the farming class. After giving the 
facts about the enormous salary paid Mr. Albert H. Wig- 
gin, as we did in the November Iturvors TEACHER, the 
editor of the Prairie Farmer said: 

The Federal Trade Commission, at the instance of Congress, is 
investigating executive salaries paid by banks and corporations. 
It is high time. Many of these highly paid executives, probably 
the majority of them, never were worth the money. It is time to 
stop giving an undue share of the national income to a compara- 
tively few men whose chief ability is the ability to get it. 

Prosperity will be restored when we fully comprehend the truth 


of the statement that every time someone gets a dollar that he does 
not earn, someone else earns a dollar that he does not get. 


One of the most widely-read books on economics in the 
past year was The Coming Struggle for Power, by John. 
(Continued on, page 160) 
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RATE ON 
$300 LOANS 
CUT 
TO 2h% 


This new low monthly charge makes 


$300 available to school teachers at a 
substantial saving. Loans of less than 
$300 are available at current rates. 


Only your signature is needed. The 
transaction is strictly private. The money 
is promptly supplied with no advance 
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Chicago Division 

(Gontinued from page 152) 
quested to include in his call for a special 
session a provision for the legislature to re- 
enact House Bill No. 302 of the regular ses- 
sion. 

A resolution was offered from the floor 
and adopted by vote that a committee be 
appointed to make an intensive study of the 
occupational tax and to report as soon as 
convenient to this Division. 


Officers for 1934 

President, Susan M. Scully, 1401 E. 68th 
St.; vice-president, Henry G. Geilan, 3542 
Janssen St.; secretary, Helen M. Rueben, 
4817 N. Sawyer Ave.; treasurer, Lillian 
Lewis, 4626 N. Hermitage Ave. 

Executive Committee, Frank Meyer, 11 E. 
Chestnut; Robert C. Keenan, 2465 E. 74th 
Place; Nellie F. Ryan, 5734 Washington 
Blvd.; Andrew McLeod, 7939 Prairie Ave. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave.; Legisla- 
tion, George E. Anspaugh, 1424 Farragut 
Ave.; Resolutions, Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 
W. Jackson Blvd. 

HELEN M. RUEBEN, Secretary. 





Poor Mary 


(Continued from page 147) 


Latin to comprehend the meaning of 
what is stated. How can one read 
comfortably and intelligently if he 
has no knowledge of these mysterious 
phrases which appear on the pages of 
the high-class literature that the Super- 
intendent would have Mary read. 

2) Latin is of value to those who 
wish to gain an intimate knowledge of 
English, but especially to those who 
wish to teach English. A knowledge 
of Latin serves to enrich one’s vocabu- 
lary. Daily translation is a splendid 
exercise in English. Students have 
told me that they never understood 
points in English grammar until they 
had studied Latin grammar. Many 
successful teachers emphasize the value 
of Latin as a preparation for the teach- 
ing of English. Stuart P. Sherman, 
one of the most eminent teachers of 
English in our time, wrote a pamphlet 
English and the Latin Question in 
which he strongly supported this view, 
pointing out with great detail the dis- 
advantage under which a student who 
has had no Latin labors when he at- 
tempts to read the English master- 
pieces of former centuries. How can 
one read comfortably and intelligently 
in the eighteenth century essay if he 
is ignorant of Latin? Mary’s critic 
feels that he makes a point when he 
speaks of Shakespeare’s not having 
a mastery of Latin. Ben Jonson, a 
thorough scholar, wrote a line of 
poetry to the effect that Shakespeare 
had small Latin and less Greek, but 
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that “small Latin” probably amounted 
to a working knowledge in the lan- 
age.” : 
3) Much of the terminology of law, 
medicine, philosophy, theology, and 
the sciences is Latin or Greek because 
those who laid the foundations of these 
studies were often scholars in Latin 
and Greek. The universal character of 
these languages made them feel that 
it was an advantage to state the terms 
of their studies in Latin and Greek. 

4) Since Latin is the mother of 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, and Ital- 
ian, students of Latin find it very easy 
to acquire a reading knowledge of any 
one of these tongues in a short time. 
I think that an experiment conducted 
by John Flagg Gummere of the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School and re- 
ported in an article entitled “Learning 
Italian from Latin” in the Classical 
Journal for November 1931 will add 
weight to this general statement. The 
class met for twelve minutes a day, 
four days a week, and continued for 
three months. An Italian newspaper 
was used as a reader. After a month 
the nine students who took the work 
read the newspaper with considerable 
ease. This was followed by a month’s 
more intensive work. Six of the nine 
students passed a College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board two-year examination 
with a grade of 86%. 

Certainly there are more valuable 
subjects that may be taught a high- 
school student whose interests are, let 
us say, in agriculture or mechanics 
and who may have neither the talent 
nor the time to pursue cultural sub- 
jects, but for one who intends to build 
a large superstructure of knowledge, 
it is useful to include some Latin in 
the foundation. And, of course, if 
Latin is to be taught in high school, 
there should be college work where 
those may be trained who propose to 
teach it. 

For centuries the British have given 
their sons for whom they planned high 
missions a classical training. They 
seem to have done very well. Many 
leading statesmen in our own country 
have written on the importance of 
classical studies. Among this number 
we may include Presidents Wilson, 
Taft, T. Roosevelt, and Cleveland.’ I 
am wondering how many scientists 
would agree with the Superintendent 
that “twenty-five or thirty trained Lat- 





1See A Life of William Shakespeare by Sidney Lee 
(1912) Macmillan Co. p. 16. 

See Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal 
Education held at Princeton University, Saturday June 
2, 1917, published by the Princeton University Press. 
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in teachers should richly endow the 
whole school system of any modern 
nation.” Steinmetz, the electrical wiz- 
ard, was one who stoutly proclaimed 
the value of classical studies. I do 
not have his exact words before me, 
but the reader I think may be in- 
terested in comparing the provincial 
statement of the Superintendent with 
the words of President Wilson: 


“We should have scant capital to 
trade on were we to throw away the 
wisdom we have inherited and seek 
our fortunes with the slender stock 
we ourselves have accumulated. This, 
it seems to me, is the real, the preva- 
lent argument for holding every man 
we can to the intimate study of the 
ancient classics. . . . What you can- 
not find a substitute for is the classics 
as literature; and there can be no first 
hand contact with that literature if 
you will not master the grammar and 
the syntax which convey its subtle 
power. Your enlightenment depends 
on the company you keep. You do 
not know the world until you know the 
men who have possessed it and tried 
its wares before you were ever given 
your brief run upon it. And there is 
no sanity comparable with that which 
is schooled in the thought that will 
keep.... All literature that has lasted 
has this claim upon us—that it is not 
dead; but we cannot be quite so sure 
of any as we are of the ancient litera- 
ture that still lives, because none has 
lived so long. It holds a sort of pri- 
macy in the aristocracy of natural se- 
lection.” 








Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

National Council of Teachers’ Retirement 
Systems, eleventh annual meeting, the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, February 26-28, 1934. 
All interested in the teacher retirement move- 
ment are invited. For program address Miss 
Jennie Roch, Secretary-Treasurer, Public 


School Administration Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 





Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-March 1. Reorganization of con- 
vention procedure by President Paul C. Stet- 
son provides for seven general subject com- 
mittees of twenty-five or more members each. 
The chairman of each general subject com- 
mittee will in turn select from the twenty- 
five members of his committee the officers of 
approximately fifteen sub-committees which 
will study some phase of the subject assigned 
to the general committee. In this way 4,000 
members of the Department, on general and 
sub-committees, wil] be at work throughout 
the year. 
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Adequate State School 
Support 


(Continued from page 148) 


Third, sources of revenue for the 
support of education are more easily 
tapped when the state plan is used. 
The important thing is that the state 
shall accept the responsibility for 
financing the schools up to a certain 
level. The problem becomes one of 
state revenue. It may be that such 
funds should come from “earmarked” 
sources, if other state funds are ear- 
marked, but a number of states pro- 
vide that if funds are not available, 
the treasurer of the state shall advance 
such sums as are necessary from gen- 
eral state revenue. Indeed, the fact 
that the treasury of the state is re- 
sponsible for the furnishing of the 
funds increases the responsibility of 
state legislatures in providing means 
of securing such revenues. 

Emergencies may be met by the 
state far more satisfactorily than can 
be done by isolated school districts. 
For example, the power to issue bonds 
in times of depression or other emer- 
gencies may be granted to school 
boards, under certain restrictions, but 
the difficulties encountered in dispos- 
ing of such bonds are augmented by 
the large number of school units in- 
volved and the relatively inexperienced 
persons serving the local districts. The 
sale of bonds by the state meets with 
no such obstacles. Indeed, state bonds 
are generally regarded as first-class 
risks. The sources of revenue may be, 
therefore, enhanced in proportion to 
the responsibility of the state in fur- 
nishing school unit support, and emer- 
gency measures for raising needed rev- 
enue function surer and safer when 
managed by the state. 

Fourth, the distribution of state 
funds for unit support promotes an 
equality among the numerous teacher 
units of the state which is very un- 
likely under any local plan of sup- 
port. The flat sum method does not 
limit the added advantages which any 
given locality may provide by addi- 
tional local taxes, but it does provide 
the minimum for operating every pub- 
lic school in the state. 


State and Local Responsibility 
The basic principle of state school 
support for all teacher units of the 
state includes a combination of state 
and local responsibility. The state 
should provide that portion of the sup- 
port for the minimum program which 
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is beyond the required contribution of 
the school district unit. There is a 
pretty well accepted axiom that the 
local unit should bear its proportional 
burden in common with all other units 
in the state. The desirability of local 
interest in the welfare of its school is 
guaranteed by such a provision. 

Ideally, the total wealth of the 
school unit, be it county, township, 
community, or other unit, should be 
evaluated so that the tax burden may 
be spread equally over the entire state. 
Practically, if other sources of rev- 
enue are to be used by the state, there 
is little objection to using the property 
valuation as a basis for computing the 
required local contribution. Indeed, 
experience has shown that where a real 
attempt is made to equalize valuations 
throughout a state the burden of local 
contribution has been regarded as just 
and equitable. 

The flat sum guarantee for each de- 
fined teacher unit in the state is char- 
acterized by such simplicity that every 
citizen easily recognizes its purpose 
and method. It involves no compli- 
cated technique and is relatively free 
from inherent difficulties in its admin- 
istration. The fact that the plan can 
be improved by progressive studies in 
organizing adequate school units, in 
equalizing property values throughout 
the state, and in refining the definition 
of a minimum program, serves to point 
out the ultimate advantage of incor- 
porating into law the basal idea of 
state school support for a minimum 
program. 





The "City of Crane" 


(Continued from page 144) 


ing of responsibility they would other- 
wise lack. They feel that they are be- 
ing given an opportunity to show 
character and ability; so they do their 
best to make their school and its sys- 
tem a success. The officers learn the 
ropes of leadership and governmental 
methods that serve them in good stead 
in later years. All in all, student 
government makes for better character 
in the boy when he is a part of the 
system and “carries over” after grad- 
uation. 

Many Crane alumni are now suc- 
cesses in law and in law enforcement 
departments, probably due in part to 
their high-school experience. The Stu- 
dent Council promotes interest in po- 
litical activities—in congresses, parlia- 
ments, boards of aldermen and the 
like. Other departments of student 
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IT COSTS NOTHING 
to have THE GUARANTEE 
OF AUTHORITATIVENESS 
inthe workbooks you buy! 


© Macmillan Workbooks 
are prepared by leading educators and 
foremost subject specialists of the day. 
The same care goes into their making 
as into that of basal textbooks. Names 
like Gates, Edmonson, Wilson, 
Charters, Branom, Whitbeck, and 
Sinnott, to mention only a few of the 
distinguished authors of Macmillan 
Workbooks, are your guarantee of 
their authoritativeness. 


® You can have 


instructional materials of such extraordi- 
nary quality actually for less than the cost 
of others that do not carry this guarantee. 
Furthermore, you can have them for very 
little more than your present expenditure 
for blank paper. 


Let us send you free, the details in 
our new booklet, AUTHORITATIVE 
WORKBOOKS: How They Help Teacher 
and Pupil. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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government influence their participants 
in like manner. 

Another reason student self-govern- 
ment is superior to faculty-imposed 
regulation is that it takes the burden 
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fore each major election the candidates 
address the student body, and their 
qualifications are published in the 
school paper for all to see. In this 
manner every candidate is given an 





An Auxiliary Court Just Before the Session 


off the teachers’ shoulders. They are 
freed of the necessity of detecting and 
punishing offenders, as well as from 
the difficult problem of handling social 
activities and intramural sports. 

The chief disadvantage is the ap- 
pearance of political methods in elec- 
tions. Passing of propaganda and gen- 
eral campaigning is all too frequent, 
both in class and school-wide elections. 
Mouth to mouth campaigns are the 
chief means of spreading such mes- 
sages. The Crane Constitution pro- 
hibits such doings, but the grapevine 
system has so far been impregnable. 
An attempt is being made to curb this 
menace, however, and it is hoped it 
will be discontinued or curtailed in 
the future. A system of legal cam- 
paigning is used in order to give every 
candidate an opportunity to put his 
qualifications before the voters. Be- 


equal opportunity to impress the 
student electorate. 

Now that the school is in one unit it 
is hoped that a very efficient law en- 
forcement system will result. Red tape 
and inconveniences due to having 
branches are now in the discard, and 
campaigns against the major offenses 
are being planned. Some of the far- 
sighted hope for model court rooms, 
council chambers and a large and effi- 
cient office for the thorough handling 
of all negotiations. 

However, greater than our local as- 
pirations is the ambition of all the 
leaders to organize a central student 
government council of all high schools 
in the city, state and nation which have 
student government of some sort. May- 
ors of Crane for the past few semes- 
ters have striven toward that end. Thus 
far, however, lack of interest from 
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other schools and the rivalry for the 
leadership of the council have made 
all efforts of no avail. At present 
plans are being made for council or- 
ganization to satisfy all concerned. 

Once every year Crane holds a Stu- 
dent Government Day, when all the 
activities of the government are dis- 
played so that parents and visitors 
may see and judge them for their mer- 
its. This event is looked forward to 
by all officials and its success is the 
earnest aim of all. 

This day is marred, however, by the 
fact that other schools also hold such 
days at other times and decrease inter- 
est in all. If the student government 
council could be successfully organ- 
ized and one day for all held at a cen- 
tral school, everyone concerned would 
greatly benefit. 

This council, if successful, would 
place us one step toward our goal of 
a perfect government. Through such 
a council all schools would work to- 
gether, sharing plans and ideas and 
all working as a unit. If all other 
schools co-operate, it is believed that 
an efficient organization can be made. 

The “City of Crane” is in reality a 
city. It resembles a metropolis in all 
its features: government activities and 
citizenship. The hope for the future 
is that it can be spread to a “state,” 
and then a national institution. 

The modern theory of government 
has been revamped by the high schools. 
It is now a government of the stu- 
dents, for the students, and by the stu- 
dents. 





Editorial Notes 
(Continued from page 157) 
Strachey. In his discussion of “the nature of communism,” 
he says: 
The distinguishing factor is that in a communist society no in- 
come shall be derived by virtue of the possession of the instru- 


ments of production; that all shall be derived by virtue of services 
rendered. 


In another paragraph he says: 


Society could immediately be organized upon the basis of pay- 
ment for work done, and for nothing else. 

We have italicized certain phrases to call attention to 
the agreement on fundamentals of these three usually 
widely divergent groups. 


Probably one of the greatest benefits accruing from the 
economic cataclysm, if it has any, will be a more general 
understanding of and agreement on economic principles, 
and a resultant co-operation of heretofore warring groups 
in the promotion of the general welfare. 

Why do we discuss such things here? Because many 
teachers who read this are suffering severely from eco- 
nomic maladjustments and malpractices and are asking 
why. The above statements of a basic principle agreed 
upon by representatives of three groups thinking independ- 
ently of each other ought to help us teachers to understand 
the cause of our present difficulties and the remedy. Surely 
teachers need not have any fear of the universal applica- 
tion of the principle of pay for service, only for service, 
and in proportion to services rendered. R.C. MOORE. 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


By MARGARET McLACHLAN HANDY 


@ IF you have been out there where 

the glaciers keep their ancient 
places, you are not inclined to speak 
of it as a “park.” Stephen Graham, 
who tramped through it with the poet, 
Vachel Lindsay, suggests as more ap- 
propriate the Russian word “wilder- 
ness.” To the Russians this word 
means a place apart, a retreat, a height 
to which one goes to be recreated in 
body, mind and spirit. I doubt if any- 
one leaves these “high places” without 
voicing the feeling that this is “The 
House of the Lord” and that their 
“feet have stood within its gates.” The 
appeal of this vast mountain wilder- 
ness lies in its diversity, its accessi- 
bility, and its friendliness. 

We took one of the hardest passes 
as our first experience—over Cut 
Bank. Having done it, you can do any- 
thing. The trail leads around the end 
of the Upper Two Medicine Lake up- 
ward through a burned over forest, 
standing high and gaunt about you, 
over unexpected patches of snow, down 
gullies, over logs and out upon a gla- 
cier garden. Verily, “Here sweetness 
evermore enough is.” The guide has 
need to speed up his lagging party. 
On goes the trail along the mountain 
wall. Un-numbered waterfalls dash 
and shimmer and sing; under some we 
go. Higher now, we look across val- 
leys dark with the waving tops of pine 
trees, down upon silent lakes, ineffable 
in their beauty, and upward where the 
mountains richly intone their pro- 
found Te Deum. 

The guide chooses the luncheon 
place; giant coffee-pot comes forth 
from a hidden cairn; the fire snaps 
and crackles in the clear air; its thin 
line of smoke rises as incense to the 
Great Spirit. 

To the uninitiated, mounting your 
steed is nothing to dismounting him. 
Somewhere some ten miles back, your 
knees became unjointed and they re- 
fuse to function. Consequently you 
cling, shockingly, around the guide’s 
neck (he doesn’t really mind? till re- 
adjustment takes place and you can 
hobble around with the rest. But you 
dare not step for the wildflowers! Like 
Wordsworth’s daffodils, you see “a 
thousand at a glance.” Flowers that 


grow with such passionate earnestness, 
knowing their day is short. For-get- 
me-nots of such intense velvety blue, 
you never can forget them. The Vir- 
gin’s Cup, the Mariposa Lily, the nod- 
ding yellow Adder’s Tongue, Asters, 
they are all chapters in the Book of 
Revelations. Strange little animals— 








Great Northern Ry. 


Hiking Party at Ptarmigan Creek, Gla- 
cier National Park 


marmots, squirrels—chum up with you 
on half an invitation. 

We won’t dwell on how one gets 
away with the box of luncheon and 
the cup of coffee. Add to them the ex- 
hilaration of the air and you face the 
fearsome climb with a light heart. You 
look your horse in the eye, knowing 
you must rise or fall together. The 
guide lines you up, gives you a few 
words of advice about keeping up in 
your place, not letting your horse 
crowd the trail, and you start. The 
first turn and you are a hundred feet 
above the sunny garden! Another, and 
things begin to slide away below you. 
The lake seems a thousand feet down. 
Another turn and you know that your 
salvation depends on never looking 
down. You look out and across to 
such vistas, the pen of man does not 
indite it! It speaks to a hidden sense. 
You know what it means to be in the 
heart of the “high places”; that it is 
what you came for; and that you are 
supremely blest. 


The turns get shorter and steeper. 
The view widens. The guide looking 
back grins at the intense faces of his 
silent followers, and the strain is 
broken. How many times we rejoiced 
to see that “grin”! It has saved the 
nerves of many a tenderfoot, I fancy. 
Perhaps it saves his own; it can be no 
easy task to take a raw group over 
this route. The horses rest for the final 
effort and UP you go! It is that last 
hair-pin turn that gives you the key- 
note of the group as they pass, one by 
one, above you. 


Cut Bank Pass takes you along the 
crest of the mountain. Old Man Lake 
lies far below on one side, the Morn- 
ing Glory Lakes equally far down on 
the other. You face Mt. McClintock; 
over his brown summit the trail of 
mountain sheep is faintly marked. 
What an outlook they must have up 
there! You feel that some day this 
“mountain madness” will send you up 
there, also. You feel how much better 
it would be to just “ski off” into space, 
horse and all, in splendid abandon- 
ment, and end it all on a high key! 
But the guide grins, you buck up, and 
down you go! Turn after turn, across 
snow and ice patches; sometimes you 
dismount and walk, which seems safer. 
Far down below, little icebergs, broken 
from the glacier, float out on a little 
bottle-green lake. They probably 
weigh tons but they look like little 
boats from your elevation. At last 
you reach the tree-tops; then happily 
you are down among their safe green 
arms. Down, down to the river bot- 
tom. You come cantering into the 
chalet tired, proud, (oh, no end 
proud), happy and blessed, but quite 
as if nothing had happened. 


And the next morning you are on 
the other side of Cut Bank, and a new 
mountain and a new heaven and a new 
earth are before you. All the trails 
have their distinctive message. Condi- 
tions are never twice alike. 


I know nothing finer than to rightly 
earn a “recreation” in one of these 
“high places.” Then you are glad 
when they say unto you: “We will go 
into the House of the Lord. Our feet 
shall stand within the gates.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Magic Comes 


to Aid of 
Schools! 








Wins Spontaneous 
Approval of Students, 


Teachers and Principals 


in Thousands of Schools 





a 
STUDENTS’ MAGIC SLATE 


has been adopted for practical use by nearly half a million pupils already this year, and 


a million may be in use by spring... 


with your cooperation. The reasons are 


obvious when you have seen and tested Students’ Magic Slate. It saves reams of 
scratch paper and pencils, proving an economy to every pupil. Besides it has put good, 
cold cash in the treasury of many school organizations conducting the sales to pupils. 


This Is a Real Opportunity 


Students’ Magic Slate is a new and improved 
“disappearing writing pad’”’ which may be used 
over and over a thousand times by simply lifting 
the tissue, when the writing disappears. Its 
novelty appeals to everyone, but its practical 
use is proved by more than 11,000 orders in 
four weeks from teachers and school organiza- 
tions, and the frequency of repeat orders of 
which the following are good examples: 


Springfield High West Junior High 
Springfield, Ill. Duluth, Minn. 
First Order............ 565 eee Gee. .cccccccece 1670 
SEE. cocccsece 100 Second Order ......... 771 
Third Order ........... 50 Third Order ........... 150 
Fourth Order.......... 600 
Fifth Order.........+++ 600 Washington Junior High 
Duluth, Minn. 


West Junior High 


Binghamton, N.Y. First Order... peers = 
First Order............ 2452 Third Order ........00. 100 
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“Something for Everyone” 


Joliet Twp. High Stuart School 


Joliet, Ill. Springfield, Jil. 
ares 550 First Order............ 600 
Second Order.......... 575 Second Order.......... 150 
Third Order ........... 675 Third Order ........... 100 
Fourth Order.......... 700 Fourth Order.......... 100 


Now we are mailing direct to members of your Association 
receiving this publication the bona fide offer which gives 
you the opportunity of.equipping your pupils with this 
practical aid to study. This offer will be addressed to you 
personally, and you may either handle the matter yourself 
or place it in the hands of a student organization in your 
school. There is money in it for your use in the school- 
room, or for the organization conducting the sale. No 
money is required in advance and we guarantee satis- 
faction . . . money refunded if you want it. All risk is ours. 


All we ask is your interest and cooperation. You need 
not answer this advertisement as you will presently receive 
full details by mail. 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY 


Patentees and Makers of The Magic Line 
217 FOx STREET ... AURORA, ILLINOIS 





BUYING 

















FOR HOMES 























